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Articte I. 


Orlando Furiofo, by Ludovico Ariofto, in Italian and Englifo. 


Ille per extentum funem mihi poffe videtur 

Ire poeta, meum qui pectus inaniter angit, 

Irritat, mulcet, falfis terroribus implet, 

Ut Magus, & modo me Thebis, modé ponit Athenis. Hor. 
2 vols. 4to. Pr. il. 185. bound, with the axnotatians. 


HOUGH this work was printed before the Critical Review 

commenced, it did not appear in public till the year 1756, 
and therefore it falls properly under our cognizance. We ought 
to make an apology to our readers for having hithetto delayed 
giving our remarks on a produfion of fuch importance. But, the 
truth is, it efcaped our notice fo long that we feared it would be 
looked upon as a {tale fubje&, and fhould have left it untouched, 
had not we from a cafual perufal found we could not be guilty of 
“fach omifiion, without injuftice to the tranflator, and prejudice to 
the public. 

We do not here pretend to give a critique upon the original 
poem of Ariofto, whom all Italy has dignified with the title of 
Omero Ferrarefe, and the epithet Divino. His amazing richnefs and 
luxuriancy of invention, his dazzling imagery, his enchanting num- 
bers, his humour, fatire and morality. his vigour, fire and enchu- 
fiafm blended in the richeft poetical tiffve that ever was wrought, 
have long attra&ted the admiration and almo‘t the adoration of 
every perfon endued with fenfibility, and acquainted with the lan- 
guage in which he wrote. Rolli fays, ‘ there never was fo long a 
* poem as Orlando Furiof>, but I never yet heard of any body that 
* read it, even in traniiations, who did not pions it was no 
* longer.’ ar ed, it is impoilible to read it, without being ieized 
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with fome part of the author’s enthufiafm. This the tranflator 
has caught in a very eminent degree. His regard to Ariotto a- 
mounts even to a fuperititious punétilio; infomuch that he feems 
to think it a kind of facrilege to part with the moft inconfiderable 
particle in his verfion of the poem. Such a fcrupulous veneration 
has laid him under the neceflity of ufing tranfpofitions, that in 
fome places ftiffen the work, and give it an uncouth appearance 
to a fuperficial reader. But, whoever will attentively confider the 
nature of the undertaking, and compare the Englifh with the Ita- 
lian fianzas, muft not only be pleafed, but even aftonithed at the 
execution. The more he reads, he will be the more delighted ; 
that air of conitraint will lofe its effeét, and even be improved in 
his imagination to a venerable idea, fuch as is impreffed by the 
formal garb of our anceftors. Perhaps the tranflator has ufed too 
much freedom in lengthening and abbreviating names, altering 
the quantity of fyllables occafionally, and adopting Italian words, 
fuch as pont for bridge, and Jrand for fword; though this laft hath 
been ufed by fome of our old Englifh poets; we are likewife dubi- 
ous about the word dumb-found, which is never ufed but by the 
vulgar, and generally in a ludicrous acceptation ; but all thefe li- 
berties are excufable, in confideration of the ftupendous work he 
has finifhed. If we lay. afide the modern pedantry of criticifm, if 
we remember the good-natured maxims of Horace, 


ubi plura nitent, non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis———— 
verum opere in longo fas eft obrepere Jomnum ; 


and fuppofe ourfelves carried back to the age in which Ariofto 
wrote, we fhall, in reading this tranflation, perfuade ourfelves into 
a belief, that we are perufing an original work of Spencer. What  , 
Harrington publifhed as a tranflation of Orlando Furiofo, fcarcely 
deferves that name. He has perverted the fenfe of his author, 
mutilated his meaning in numberlefs inftances, and omitted ftanzas 
by wholefale. The defign of our modern tranflator, was to natu- 
ralize Ariofto in an Englith drefs ; to exhibit him ix propria per fon 
as far as the necefflary change of drapery would admit ; and this tafk 
he has punctually performed. In his copy he has preferved every 
feature and lineament of the original; anda perfon of tolerable 
talents and application may by this produétion only, make himfelf 
maiter of the Italian language. In his judicious preface he has 
afligned his reafons for preferring the ftanza to the heroic meafure, 
enumerated the difficulties he had to encounter in the execution of 
the work, aflerted the fuperiority of the author’s talents above all 
his countrymen, and prefented us with the following pretty piece of 
poetical machinery. 


‘A DREAM. 


‘ In fleep profound involv’d, at dead of night, 
* Methought——what cannot fancy fee?——a {pright 
‘ Drew 
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¢ Drew ope my curtains; but with looks fo mild, 

© No dread alarm’d me, and:no horror chill’d: 

‘ From fears, that flefh is heir to, quite ferene, 

‘ As if on double-head Parnafs 1’d been. 

« The awful thade, contemplating more near, 

‘ Did, above all I e’er conceiv’d, appear ; 

‘ A garland round his temples fair did fhine, 

‘« Wherein each mufe did diff’rent rays entwine} 

« Majeftick, fave when he would deign to fmile, 

‘ And glances give, which muit the heart beguile, 
‘ Meceonides did to my mind arife ; 

* But that, forbad the luftre of his eyes: 

* The Mantuan then his well-turn’d features fhow ; 
‘ But here I found fuperior graces glow: 

« Then of the Lyrick I fome features fpy’d ; 

* But fuch refemblance his vaft height deny’d. 

‘« The dagger, mafk, and lyre, which round him fhone; 
« And ornaments, talk’d of at Helicon, 

‘ On multitudes beftow’d, he bore alone. 

© My mind in pain to guefs, methought the choft, 
‘ Nodding benign, faid, ‘‘ Know thy Arioit’: 

«¢ Thy painful pencil, Copy’it, {till purfue, 

«© My portrait fhall immortal render you ; 

‘¢ Nor be alarm’d, your Britifh drefs I wear ; 

«< My fubject, as I meant, fhall pleafe the fair: 

«« Content you with my nation’s thanks alone; 

«¢ T only with, by yours I may be known.” 


In his preface too he obviates all the objections that could be made 
with any fhadow of reafon, to the manner of his tranflation: In 
the Prolegomenon, written fince the firft Impreffion of the book, 
he owns he had difcovered fome lapfes in the work; in his inge- 
nious annotations on the different caufes fubjoined, he obliges the 
public with a good number of amendments; and thefe he concludes 
with a very curious conjecture touching the latent meaning of that 
paflage in Virgil, in which Turnus is reprefented throwing a ftone, 
Which twelve chofen men of the prefent age could fcarcely lift. He 
fuppofes that 4s the commonwealth was typified in the perfon of 
Turnus, this paffage alluded to the laws of the twelve tables coniti- 
tuted by the Decemviri, for the prefervation of the liberties of the 
Roman people, or had relation to the numerous efforts which were 
exerted for the fupport of the commonwealth in its priftine eftablith- 
ment. That the reader may judge for himfclf on the merits of 
this performance, we fhall felec&t fome fhort fpecimens cf it, con- 
fronted with the original, in the different ftiles of writing fo hap- 
pily adapted by Arioito. The following is a noble and fublime 
defcription of Orlando’s frenzy. 


Cc a « Affiitto, 
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Afflitto, e ftanco al fin cade ne l’erba; 

E ficca gli occhi al cielo, e non fa motto, 
¢ Senza cibo, e dormir cofi fi ferba, 

Che’l fole efce tre volte, e torna fotto. 

© Di crefecr non cefsd la pena acerba. 

« Che fuor del fenno al fin l’ebbe condotto, 
‘ Jl quarto di da gran furor commoffo 


“ 


a 


a pt 
‘ E maglic, e piaftre fi {traccid di doffo. 

Tir’d and afflicted, on the grafS now lain, 

He fix’d his eyes to heav’n, nor word he faid ; 

Without or food or fleep does thus remain, 

Tiil Sol three times came forth, thrice hid his head: 

Nor to increafe forbore his bitter pain, 

Which him, at laft, from out his fenfes led: 

On the fourth day, mov’d by his fury valt, 

His armour torn from off his back he cait. 


¢ Qui riman lelmo, e 1a riman lo feudo, 

‘ Lontan gli arnefi, pit lontan Pufbergo. 

¢ L’arme fue tutte in fomma vi concludo, 
« Avean pel bofco differente albergo. 

E poi fi {quarcid i panni, e moftrd ignudo 
L’i{pido ventre, e tutto’l petto, e’l tergo. 
E comincio la gran follia fi orrenda, 
Che de la pid non fara mai, ch’intenda. 
Here lay his helmet, there his buckler lay, 

Far off his trappings, corflét yet more far ; 
Each part of armour, finally I fay, 

Did thro’ the foreft diff’rent quarters fhare : 
And then he tears his cloaths, and dees difplay 
His briftled belly, back and breaft quite bare, 
And fuch great, horrid madnefs ’gan to fhow, 
The grcateit part no one fhall ever know. 


~ 


. 


-~ 


« In tanta rabbia, in tanto furor venne, 
‘ Che rimafe offufcato in ogni fenfo. 

Di tor la fpada in man non gli fovvenne, 
Che fatte avria mirabil cofe penfo. 

‘ Ma né quella, ne fcure, né bfpenne 

‘ Era bifogno a fuo vigore immenfo. 
Quivi fé ben de le fue pruove eccelfe, 
Ch’un alto pino al primo crollo fvelfe, 
Into fuch rage, fuch fury vait he got, 

That darken’d he remain’d in ev’ry fenfe : 
To take his fword in hand he never thought, 
Or acts h’ ’ad done of wond’rous violence ; 
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« But that, or axe or hatchet needed not, 
‘ Where vigour was already fo immenfe : 
‘ Flere he gave inftance of his prowefs rare, 
At firft crath lofty pine he up did tear: 


La) 


al 


E, fvelfe dopo il primo altri parecchi ; 

* Come foffer finocchi, ebuli, 6 aneti: 

E fe’ il fimil di quercie, e dolmi vecchi, 

Di faggi, e d’orni, e d’ilici, e d’abeti. 

* Quel, ch’un uccellator, che s’apparecchi 

Ii campo mondo, fa, per por le reti, 

De i giunchi, e de le ftoppie, e de Portiche ; 
‘ Facea di cerri, e d’altre piante antiche. 
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And, after that, numbers of others tears, 

‘ As they were fennel, dill, dwarf-elder, each ; 

* So does with oaks and elms, immenfe with years, 
‘ With fir-trees, chefnuts, and the holm and beech. 
‘ That which the fowler does, when he prepares 

‘ To clear away the field, his nets to ftretch, 

‘ With furze and nettles, and with rufhes flight, 

* He did with trees of ancient growth and height. 


‘ ] paftor, che fentito anno il fracaffo, 
‘ Lafciando il gregge fparfo 4 la forefta 
Chi di qua, chi di la, tutti 4 gran paffo 
‘ Ne vengono a veder che cofa é queita. 
‘ Ma fon giunto a quel fegno, il qual s’io paffo ; 
‘ Vi potria la mia iftoria efler molefta. 
‘ Ed io la vo pia tofto differire, 
‘ Che wabbia per lunghezza a faitidire. 
‘ The fhepherds, who had heard the ruin vaft, 
‘ Leaving their focks about the foreft free, 
‘ From this fide and from that, in utmolt hafte, 
‘ Come thither, what the matter is, to fee. 
‘ But to the poiat I’m come, which if ’tis pais’d, 
‘ Irkfome to you may prove my hiftory ; 
‘ And rather to poftpone it I defire, 
‘ Than, by che leagth, be likely you to tire.’ 


The narrow bounds to which we have limited ourfelves, w Il not 

allow us to infert the facetious tale or epifode of Aftulpho, king 

of Lombardy ; which is one of the fevereit fatires that ever was 

compofed againft the female iex. But, we wili indulge the reader 

with tke decifive battle between Ruggier, the favourite hero ot the 

poet, and his furious adverfary the Pagan king Mandricard, fought 
1 


in the public liits appointed by agreemeat, in fight of the Saracen 


army. 
Ce 3 ‘ Pofti 
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‘ Pofti lor furo, ed alliacciati.in tefta 
‘J lucidi elmi, ed date lor le lancie. 
‘ Segne la tromba a dare il fegno prefta, 
‘ Che fece a mille impallidir le guancie. 
‘ Pofero l’afte 1 cavalieri in refta, 
¢ E icorridori punfero a le pancie, - 
‘ E venner con tale impeto a ferirfi, 
‘ Che parve il cie! cader, la terra aprirfi. 
‘ To them were giv’n their lances; and put on, 
‘ And lac’d about their heads their helmets bright ; 
‘ The trumpet follow’d, to give fignal, foon, 
¢ Which made a thouiand faces change to white : 
¢ Each knight into the reft his fpear puts down, 
‘ And his iteed’s paunches with his fpurs does fimite, 
* And of fuch force with blows each other cope, 
¢ That heaven feems to fall, the earth to ope. 


€ Quinci, e quindi venir fi vede il bianco 

‘ Augel, che Giove per l’aria foitenne, 
‘Come ne la Teflaglia fi vide anco 

¢ Venir pit volte, ma con altre penne. 

‘ Quanto fia uno, e laltro ardito, e franco, 
¢ Moitra 11 portar de le mafficcie antenne : 

‘ E molto pit, ch’a quello incontro duro, 

* Qual torri 41 venti, 6 fcogli a onde furo, 


«This way and that, now the white bird you fee, 

‘ Accuftom’d, Jove to carry thro’ the air ; 

« As even yet he’s feen in Theffaly 

‘ Often to come, but diff’rent wings does wear. 

¢ How one and t’ other are both bold and free, 

‘ The maffy beams demonftrate which they bear ; 

¢ And much more, that, at this encounter rude, 

‘ Like tow’rs ’gainit winds, like rocks ’gainft waves, they ftood. 


¢ I tronchi fin’al ciel ne fono afcefi, 

¢ Scrive Turpin verace in quefto luoco ; 

‘ Che dui 6 tre gilt ne tornaro accefi, 

¢ Ch’eran faliti 4 la sfera del fuoco. 

‘ I cavalieri 1 brandi aveano prefi ; 

¢E, come guei, che fi temeano poco, 

‘ Si ritornaro incentra, e 4 prima giunta 

¢ Ambi a la vifta fi ferir di punta. 
¢ Their fplinter’d {pears mount up to heaven’s height ; 
‘In this place Turpin does the truth declare, 
«That two or three defcend in flaming light, 
¢ As they had rifen to the fiery fphere, 


¢ His 
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* His fhining blade now grafped had each knight ; 

« And they, as fuch that knew but little fear, 

« They wheel about, and at their meeting fierce, 

« Both, with their points, their vizors try’d to pierce. 


‘ Ferirfi a la vifiera al primo tratto, 

« E non cercaron, peg metterfi in terra, 

« Dare a i cavalli morte; ch’é mal’atto, 

‘ Perch’effi non han colpa de la guerra. 

‘ Chi penfa, che tra lor foffe tal patto, 

‘ Non fa Pufanza antica, e di molto erra. 
‘ Senz’altro patto era vergogna, e fallo, 
‘ E biafmo eterno 4 chi feria il cavallo. 


¢ They hit their vizors when they firft attack’d, 

« And, to caft down each other, did not aim 

‘ To kill their horfes ; that’s an evil aét, 

« For they in war no fhare had of the blame ; 

‘ Who thinks amongft them they e’er made fuch pact, 

« Errs, as to antient ufe, nor knows the fame, 

« Without a contract, ’twas a fhame and crime, 

« And, who fhould wound a horfe had lafting blame on him. 


‘ Ferirfi a la vifiera, ch’era doppia, 

‘ Ed a pena anco a tanta furia reffe. 

« L’un colpo appreffo a Valtro fi raddoppia : 

« Le botte piti che grandine fon fpeffe, 

« Che fpeffe fronde, e rami, e grano, e ftoppia 
‘ E ufcir in van fa la fperata meffe. 

¢ Se Durindana, e Balifarda taglia, 

‘ Sapete, e quanto in quefte mani vaglia. 


‘ They hit their vizors, which were double plate, 

« And yet could fcarce fuch fury vaft fultain : 

« One blow upon another they repeat, 

¢ The ftrokes, more thick than hail, fall down amain ; 

¢ Which down the leaves, boughs, fhrubs, and corn does beat, 
¢ And makes the wifh’d-for harveft turn out vain. 

‘ If Durindan and Balifard can cut, 

‘You know, and how, when in fuch hands they’re put. 


‘ Ma degno di fe colpo ancor non fanno, 
« Si Puno e altro ben fta si Pavvifo. 

‘ Ufci da Mandricardo il primo danno, 

‘ Per cui fu quafi il buon Ruggiero uccifo, 
‘ D’uno di quei gran colpi, che far fanno, 
« Gli fu lo feudo per mezzo divifo, 

‘ EF la corazza apertagli di fotto ; 

‘ E fin sv’l vivo il crudel brando ha rotto. 


Cc4 * But, 
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‘ But, worthy of them, yet, they make no blow 

‘ So well they both upon their guard remain : 

‘From Mandricard came forth the primal woe, 

‘ By which the brave Ruggier was almoft flain. 

« From one of thofe grand ftrokes, to make they know, 
« His fhield was thro’ the middle cut in twain, 

¢ And underneath lay’d open his cuirafs ; 

‘ Then to the quick the cruel fword did pafs. 


‘ L’afpra percoffa agghiaccié il cor nel petto 
‘ Per dubbio di Ruggiero 4 i circonftanti. 

¢ Nel cui favor fj conofcea lo effetto 

‘ De i pid inchinar, fe non di tutti quanti. 

‘ E fe fortuno ponefle ad effetto 

‘ Quel, che la maggior parte vorria inanti, 
‘ Gia Mandricardo faria morto, 6 prefo; 

‘ Si quel fuo colpo ha tutto’l campo offefo. 


‘ The blow fevere the heart in each breaft froze 
‘O’ th’ ftanders by, now for Ruggier in doubt ; 

¢ For whofe fuccefs, th’ affection, each one knows, 
«Of moft inclin’d, if not of all throughout : 

« And did but fortune in effeét difpofe, 

« What greateit pait before in wifhes fought, 

¢ Ere now had Mandricard been dead, or feiz’d; 
¢ So much his ftroke had all around difpleas’d. 


‘Io crede, che qualche angel s’interpofe 
‘ Per falvar da quel colpo il cavaliero, 

« Ma ben fenza pit indugio gli rifpofe, 

‘ Terribil pia che mai foffe, Ruggiero. 

« La fpada in capo a Mandricardo pofe ; 
‘Ma fi lo fdegno fu fubito, e fiero, 

‘ E tal fretta gli fe, ch’io men l’incolpo, 
‘ Se non mando a ferir di taglio il colpo, 


*I think fome angel ftept into the way, 

¢ To fave, from that dire ftroke, the cavalier: 

¢ But to him anfwer’d well, without delay, 

‘ More terrible than e’er he was, Ruggier: 

‘ His fword on th’ head of Mandricard did lay, 

‘ But fo his rage was fudden and fevere, 

¢ And fo much hafte he made, lefs blame I throw, 
‘ He fent not, with the edge to ftrike, the blow. 


‘ Se Balifarda lo giungea pel dritto, 

‘ L’elmo d@’Ettore era incantato in vano. 
‘ Fu fi del colpo Mandricardo afflitto, 

§ Che fi lafcid la briglia ufcir di mano, 


¢ D’andar 
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‘ D’andar tre volte accenna a capo fitto, 

« Mentre fcorrendo va d’intorno il piano 

‘ Quel Brigliador, che conofcete al nome ; 
¢ Dolente ancor de la mutate fome. 


¢ Had Balifard right paflage to him found, 

«In vain was Hettor’s Helmet fated fo: 

‘ So ftunn’d was Mandricardo by the wound, 

‘ That, from his hand, the bridle he let go. 

‘ Three times he fignal made to fall to ground : 

« Around the piazza, fcouring on, went now 

‘ That Brigliador, by name to you well known, 
‘Who, for his burthen chang’d, ev’n yet did moan. 


‘ Calcata ferpe mai tanto non ebbe, 

‘ Né ferito leon fdegno, e furore, 

‘ Quanto il Tartaro poi, che fi riebbe 

‘ Dal colpo, che di fe lo traffe fuore : 

‘ E quanto lira, e la fuperbia crebbe ; 

‘ Tanto, e piu crebbe in lui forza, e valore. 
‘ Fece fpiccar a Brigliadoro un falto 

‘ Verfo Ruggiero, e alzé la fpada in alto. 


‘ The trodden ferpent ne’er fuch rage immenfe, 

¢ Nor wounded lion e’er had fuch difdain, 

‘ As had the Tartar; now come to his fenfe 

‘ From that ftroke, which him from himfelf had ta’en; 
« And as his pride increas’d, and the offence, 

‘ So force and valour grew in him again: 

‘ He makes, a leap dart forward Brigliador 

‘ Tow’rds Ruggier, and on high his weapon bore. 


‘ Levoffi in su le ftaffe, ed a l’elmetto 
‘ Segnolli, e fi cretiette veramente 
‘ Partirlo a quella volta fin’al petto: 
‘ Ma fu di lui Ruggier pit diligente, 
‘ Che pria, che’l braccio fcenda al duro effetto 
‘ Gli caccia fotto la fpada pungente ; 
‘E gli fa ne la maglia ampia fineftra, 
‘ Che fotto difendea l’afcella deftra. 
‘ He on his ftirrups rofe, and {troke he try’d, 
« Juit on his helmet; and with furety meant, 
‘ Down to his breaft this time him to Civide: 
‘ But Ruggier was than him more diligent, 
‘ And ere his arm fell, to fuch ill apply’d, 
‘ His poignant weapon underneath him fent ; 
‘ And in his coat of mail wide op’ning made, 
‘ Which his right arm-pit to defend was laid. 
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‘ F Balifarda al fuo ritorno traffe 

‘ Di fuori il fangue tepido, e vermuiglio : 

‘ E vietd a Durindana, che calaiie 

‘ Impetuofa con tanto periglio ; 

‘ Benche fin sa la groppa fi piegaffe 

‘ Ruggiero, e per dolor ftringefle il ciglio, 
‘E s’elmo in capo avea di peggior tempre, 
‘ Gli era quel colpo memorabil fempre. 


« And Balifard, at its returning, rent : 
‘ From thence the crimfon blood with tepid vein : 
¢ And forbids Durindan, in its defcent 
¢Impetuous, fuch peril to maintain : 

¢ Tho’ himfelf almoft to the crupper bent 
‘Ruggier, and did his brow contra& with pain, 
‘ And of worfe temper were his helmet wrought, 
‘ This blow by him had never been forgot. 


‘ Ruggier non ceffa; e {pinge il fuo cavallo. 

‘ }} Mandricardo al deftro fianco trova, 

‘ Quivi {celta finezza di metallo, 

‘ E ben condutta tempra poco giova 

‘ Contra la fpada, che mai non fcende in fallo, 
‘ Che fu incantata non per altra prova, 

* Che per far, ch’a fuoi colpi nulla vaglia 

‘ Piaftra incantata, ed incantata maglia. 


¢ Ruggier ne’er ceas’d, and prefs’d his palfrey on, 

« And Mandricard’s left fide he did invade ; 

¢ There chofen fteel, where fineft polifh fhone, 

¢ And well-conduéted temper, gave no aid 

¢ Againft that fword, that ne’er in vain falls down, 

« And for no other proof was fated made, 

‘ Than to caufe ’gainft its ftrokes fhould nought avail, 
‘ Enchanted breait-plate and enchanted mail. 


‘ Taglionne quanto ella ne prefe, e infieme 
* Lafcid ferito il Tartaro nel fianco ; 

« Che’! ciel beftemmia, e di tant’ira freme, 
‘ Che’l tempeftofo mare é orribil manco, 

‘ Or s’apparecchia a por le forze eftreme. 

« Lo fcudo, ove in azurro é l’augel bianco, 
‘ Vinto da fdegno fi gittd lontano ; 

‘ E mife al brando e l’una e laltra mano. 


‘It cut where-e’er it took, nor e’er gave o’er, 

¢ Till in the Tartar’s flank it left a wound; 
€Who, heav’n blafpheming, did with fury roar, 
‘The fea tempeftuous does lefs horrid found: 


¢ Now 
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* Now he prepar’d to ufe his utmoft pow’r ; 

‘ The fhield, with eagle white on azure ground, 
‘ O’ercome with rage, far from him cafts away, 
* And to his weapon both his hands does lay. 


* Ah, diffe a lui Ruggier, fenza pid, bafti 
‘ A moftrar, che non merti quella infegna ; 
‘ C’or tu la getti, e dianzi la tagliaifti, 

‘ Né potrai dir mai pit, che ti convegna. 

‘ Cofi dicendo forza é, ch’egli attafti 

«Con quanta furia Durindana vegna ; 

‘ Che si gli grava, e fi gli pefa in fronte, 

‘ Che pit leggier potea cadervi un monte. 


* Ah! to him faid Ruggier, enough you’ve fhown, 

‘ That you this enfign merit not to bear, 

* Which you before have cut, now from you thrown, 
‘Nor that it fuits you can you more declare: 

‘ To him thus {peaking was by force made known, 

* With how great fury Durindan came there, 

§ Which heavy prov’d, and weigh’d fo on his-front, 

¢ That lighter on him could have fall’n a mount. 


« E per mezzo gli fende !a vifiera : 

‘ Buon per lui, che dal vifo fi difcofta : 

* Poi cald si: Parcion, che ferrato era, 

‘ Né lo difefe averne doppia crofta. 

« Giunfe al fin sii l’arnefe ; e come cera, 

« L’aperfe con la falda fopra pofta ; 

‘E feri grayemente ne la cofcia 

‘ Ruggier, fi ch’affai ftette 4 guarrir pofcia. , 


¢ And thro’ his vizir cleft itfelf conyey’d, 

‘ Well for him that it went befide his face : 

¢ Then on his faddle fell, of iron made, 

* Nor him defends, tho’ double coat it has; 

¢ Then on his armour fell; it open laid, 

* As’t had been wax, tho’ plated on that place, 
* And on his thigh fo grievoufly it {mote 

f Ruggier, long time ’twas, ere to rights he got. 


‘De lun, come de l’altro, fatto roffe 

‘ Il fangue l’arme avea con doppia riga : 
‘Tal, che diverfo era il parer, chi foffe 

« Di lor c’aveffe il meglio in quella briga. 
‘ Ma quel dubbio Ruggier tofto rimoffe 

¢ Con la fpada che tanti ne caftiga, 

‘ Mena di punta; e drizza il colpo crudo, 
¢ Onde gittato avea colui lo fcudo. ' 


‘ Of 
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‘ Of one and t’other now vermilion grown 

« The armour was, with double ftream of blood ; 

‘ That ’mongft them diff’rent was th’ opinion, 

‘In the difpute, which on beft footing ftood. 

‘ But this their doubt Ruggier removed foon 

‘ With his good blade, which many had fubdu’d ; 

« Aims with the point, and guides the cruel blow, 
’ ¢ From whence had caft away his fhield the foe. 


‘ Fora de la corazza il lato manco, 

‘ E di venire al cor trova la {trada, 

‘ Che gli entra pid dun palmo fopra il fiance 
‘ Si, che convien, che Mandricardo cada 

« D’ogni ragion, che pud ne l’augel bianco, 

« O, che pud aver ne la famofa {pada ; 

‘ E de la cara vita cada infieme, 

‘Che pi, che fpada, e fcudo affai gli premae. 


« Of his cuirafs the left fide he does bore, 

« And at his heart to pafs found out the way, 

« That ’bove his flank it went a palm or more, 

« So that now Mandricard afide muft lay 

* All thoughts, by him the white bird could be wore, 
‘ Or that he could the famous fword difplay : 

« And his dear life muft with them down be laid, 

« Much more important than a fhield or blade. 


‘ Ne mori quel mefchin fenza vendetta: 

‘ Ch’a quel medefmo tempo, che fu colto, 
‘ La fpada, poco fua, meno di fretta ; 
‘Ed a Ruggiero avria partito il volto, 

‘ Se gia Ruggier non gli aveffe intercetta 

‘ Prima la forza, e affai del vigor tolto ; 

‘ Di forza, e di vigor troppo gli tolfe 

‘ Dianzi, che fotto il deftro braccio il colfe. 


‘ The wretch without his vengeance did not die ; 
‘For, at the felf-fame time that he was hit, 

‘ The fword, but little his, he fwift lets fly, 

« And of Ruggier the vifage he had fplit, 

‘ If Ruggier had not the firft force put by, 

« And great deal of the vigour ta’en from it ; 

‘ His force and. vigour much from him he took 
‘ Before, when under his right arm he ftruck. 


«Da Mandricardo fu Ruggier percoffo 

‘Nel punto, ch’egli a lui tolfe la vita: 
‘Tal ch’un cerchio di ferro, anco che groffo, 
‘E una cuflia d’acciar ne fu partita. 


‘ Durindana 
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* Durindana taglid cotenna, ed offo, 

‘ E nel capo a Ruggier entré due dita. 

‘ Ruggier ftordito in terra fi riverfa, 
‘E di fangue un rufcel dal capo verfa, 


« A blow, by Mandricard, Ruggier was fmote, 

‘ The inftant he from him his life had ta’en, 

¢ Such that an iron circle, tho’ ’twas ftout, 

‘ And fteely net-work, thence was cleft in twain. 

‘ Membrane and bone did Durindana cut, 

« And Ruggier’s head, two fingers, enter’d in: 

‘ Ruggier, quite ftunn’d, lay on the earth revers’d, 
‘ And, from his fkull, of blood a river burit. 


‘Il prima fu Ruggier, ch’ando per terra: 
‘E di poi ftette laltro a cader tanto, 

‘Che quafi crede ognun, che de la guerra 
‘ Riporti Mandricardo il pregio, e il vanto ; 
‘ E Doralice fua, che con gli altri erra, 
‘E, che quel di piu volte ha rifo, e pianto, 
‘ Dio ringrazid con man) al ciel fupine, 

‘ C’avefle avuta la pugna tal fine. 


‘The firft to earth defcending was Ruggier ; 

‘And t’other ftay’d fo long ere he fell down, 

‘ That almoft all beliew’d, that of the war 

‘ Mandricard bere the palm and the renown : 

‘ His Dor’lice too, who with the reft did err, 

‘ And who, that day, oft chang’d her fmile to frown, 
‘ With hands fupine, to heav’n her thanks did fend, 


‘ Fos that this battle had fo happy end. 


‘ Ma poi, ch’appare a manifefti fegni 

‘ Vivo chi vive, e fenza vita il morto; 
‘ Ne i petti de i fautor mutano regni, 

‘ Di la meftizia, e di qua vien conforto. 
‘1 Re, i fignor, i cavalier pid degni 

‘ A Ruggier, ch’a fatica era riforto, 

‘ A rallegrarfi, ed abbracciarli vanno : 
‘ E gloria fenza fine, e onor gli danno. 


¢ But when ’twas feen, by tokens manifett, 
« Alive who lives, and without life the dead, 


' * The fway was chang’d in each the fav’rer’s breaft, 


‘ From this fide, forrow, from that, comfort, fled; 
‘ The kings, the lords, and knights the worthieft 

‘ To Ruggier, who, with pain, now rais’d his head, 
‘ To thew their gladnefs and embrace him go, 

‘ Highly applaud him, and great rev’rence fhow.’ 


The 
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The reader will perceive, even in thefe fhort famples, that if the 
tranflator has fometimes fallen fhort of his original in harmony and 
elegance, he has notwithitanding excelled him in {trength and im- 
petuofity, as in thefe four lines: 


‘ One blow upon another they repeat, 

¢ The ftrokes, more thick than hail, fall down amain ; 

¢ Which down the leaves, boughs, fhrubs, and corn does beat, 
« And makes the wifh’d-for harveft turn out vain. 


If Ariofto refembles Ruggier in fkill and dexterity, his tranfla- 
tor may be compared to Mandricard in force and prowefs. The 
firft figts in enchanted armour, the other in a polifhed fuit of 
Engliili metal. The Italian wields an irrefiftible Ferrara, the 
tranflator brandifhes a well-tempered blade of Birmingham. Ina 
word, we hazard nothing in pronouncing the Englifh Orlando Fu- 
riofo, one of the beft and moft ufeful tranflations that have ap- 
peared in our language. 





Art. II. Remarks on Mr. David Hume’s Effay on the Natural Hiftory 
of Religion: Addrefd to the Rev. Dr. Warburton. 8v0. Preis 
Cooper. 


HIS little pamphlet of feventy-fix pages contains fome 
fhort, but fevere ftri€tures on Mr. David Hume, addreffed 
to the learned Dr. Warburton, with whofe works our author feems 
to be intimately acquainted. He hath therefore profeffedly copied 
that ingenious writer’s turn of thinking and expreflion, which he 
has done, as the Italians fay, con amore. Whether the copy 1s 
exact, or, to ufe the painters phrafe, is done after the doétor’s 
beft manner or not, our readers will be able to determine by the 
following fpecimen : 
‘ The thing (fays the writer of this pamphlet, meaning Mr. 
‘ Hume’s eflay) is full of curiofities, and the very title-page de- 
‘ mands our attention. It is called The natural hiftory of religion. 
* You afk, why he chufes to give it this title? Would not the 
‘ Moral hiftory of meteors be full as fenfible as the Natural hiftory of 
‘ religion ? Without doubt. Indeed had he given the hiftory of 
‘ what he himfelf would pafs upon us for the only true religion, 
‘ namely, naturalifin, or the belief of a God, the creator and 
‘ phyfical preferver, but not moral governor of the world, the 
‘ title of natural would have fitted it well, becaufe all morality is 
‘ excluded from the idea. But this great philofopher is never 
‘ without his reafons. It is to infinuate, that what the world calls 
‘ religion, of which he undertakes to give the hiftory, is not 
‘ founded in the judgment, but in the paffions only. However 
* the expreflion labours miferably, as it does thro’ all his profound 
* lucubrations. And where is the wonder, that he who difdains 
‘ to 
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« to think in the mode of common fenfe, fiould be unable to ex- 
« prefs liimfelf in the proprieties of common language? ‘ As every 
«« inquiry which regards religion (fays that refpe€table perfonage) is 
<< of the utmoft importance, there aré two queftions in’ particular 
«‘ which challenge our principal attention, to wit, that concern- 
« ing its foundation in reafon, and that concerning its origi’ in 
‘s human nature.’ Here, we fee, he aims at a dittinétion: and 
¢ what he aims at is not hard to find. ‘The queftion is, whethes 
‘ he has hit the mark. Iam afraid not. And then the difcovery 
‘ of his aim is only the detection of his ignorance. In a word, it 
« js a diftin&tion without a difference. If man be rightly defined 
‘ a rational animal, then his-nature, or what our philufopher calls 
‘ human nature, muft be a rational nature. But if fo, a founda- 
‘ tion in reafon, and an origin in. human nature, are not two dif- 
‘ ferent predicates, but one and the fame only in different ex- 
‘ preffions. Do I fay, therefore, that our philofopher had no 
‘ meaning, becaufe he was unable to exprefs any? Far be that 
from the reverence due to this rectifier of prejudices. My ob- 
* jetion at prefent is not to his theology, but his logic. By ori- 
‘ gin of human nature he meant, origin in the fancy or the pa& 
‘ fions. For that religion, which has the origin here defigned, is 
‘ what the world calls religion; and this he refolves into fanati- 
‘ cifm or fuperftition: As that religion which has its foundation 
‘ in reafon is what the world calls naturakim, the religion of phi- 
‘ lofophers like himfelf, and which he endeavours in this effay to 
‘ eftablith.’ 
“ As far as writing or hiftory reaches (fays Mr. Hume, p. 4. of 
«« his Effay on the natural hiftory of religion) mankind, in antient 
‘‘ times, appear univerfally to have been polytheifts. Shall we 
«‘ affert, that, in more antient times, before the knowledge of 
*« letters, or the difcovery of any art or fcience, men enteftaincd 
‘« the principles of pure theifm? That is, while they were igno- 
« rant and barbarous, they difcovered truth: but fell into error, 
“ as foon as they acquired learning and politenefs?’ Shall we 
‘ aflert, fays he? Why, no body ever afferted, that theifm was be- 
fore polytheifm, but thofe who gave credit to their bible. And 
thofe who did fo can eafily evade his difficulty, that it is not na- 
tural to think, that before the knowledge of letters, or the dif 
¢ covery of any art or fcience, men entertained the principles of 
* pure theifm; becaufe this bible tells us, that the firlt man did 
« not gain the principles of pure theif by a knowledge of letters, 
¢ or the difcovery of any art or fcience, but by revelation. But 
‘ this man, who had run into unlucky miftakes before concerning 
the ftate of religion in South Britain, believed in good earneft 
that we had burnt our bibles, and that therefore it would be 
lefs generous to infult its afhes, than to bury them in filence. 
This, I think, can only account for that virtuous affurance, 
where he fays, that, as far as writing or hiftory reaches, man- 
* kind 
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‘ kind in antient times appear univerfally to have been polytheifts, 
And what fyftem do you think it is, of the origin of mankind, 
which he efpoufes, inftead of the Mofaic, to prove that poly- 
‘ theifm was the firft religion ? No other, I will affure you, 
‘ than the old Egyptian nonfenfe, which attempts to teach that 
‘ men firft ftarted up like mufhrooms. In a word, the men on 
‘ whofe principles this wonderful logician argues, never quef- 
‘ tioned the truth of his thefis. To them therefore all this buftle 
‘ of a difcovery is ridiculous and impertinent. And thofe, who 
« difpute the fact with him, the religionifts, he leaves in pofief- 
‘ fion of all their arguments.’ 

Mr. Hume affures us, that ‘ the Egyptian religion, tho’ fo ab- 
«« furd, yet bore fo great a refemblance to the Jewifh, that the 
“« antient writers, even of the greateft genius, were not able to 
«« obferve any difference between them:’ in proof of which he 
‘ quotes ‘T'acitus and Suetonius; and then adds, ‘ Thefe wife 
‘« Heathens, obferving fomething in the general air and genius 
«‘ and fpirit of the two religions to be the fame, efteemed the 
«< differences of their dogmas too frivolous to deferve any at- 
“¢ tention.” 

‘ Thefe wife Heathens (fays our anonymous anfwerer) were 
‘ fhrewd obfervers. But what then becomes of the wifdom of a 
‘ much greater man, our philofopher himfelf? who hath aflured 
‘ us, that the general air and genius and fpirit of the two reli- 
‘ gions were fo far from being the fame, that they were totally 
‘ different. For, fpeaking of revelation and paganifm, or of 
theifm and polytheifin, he found this remarkable difference in 
‘ the air and genius and fpirit of the two religions, that ¢ ido- 
«« latry has this evident advantage over theifm, that, by limiting 
‘*< the powers and functions of its deities, it naturally admits the 
«* gods of other fects and nations to a fhare of divinity, and ren- 
*¢ ders all the various deities, as well as rites, ceremonies or tra- 
«¢ ditions compatible with each other.’ Whereas in theifm, 
«¢ while one fole obje&t of devotion is acknowledged, the worfhip 
“< of other deities is regarded as abfurd and impious.’ Nay, he 
‘ tells us in the fame place, ¢ that theifm is oppofite to polytheifm, 
«« both in its advantages and difadvantages.’ In fhort, in that 
« fection nothing is alike: in the feétion before us every thing is 
«the fame. So various in wifdom is antient and modern infide- 
‘lity! However, a difference between the Jewifh and Egyptian 
‘ religion, he owns, there was. But it was a difference only in 
‘ dogmas too frivolous to deferve attention; being indeed nothing 
‘ more than this, whether mankind thould fall down before a dog, 
‘acat, or 2 monkey, or whether he thould worthip the God of 
‘ the univerfe, From this curious fpecimen of our author’s ideas 
‘ concerning faith and ceremonies, we cannot but conclude, that 
‘ he has fet up for a writer againft religion, before he had learned 
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The pamphlet concludes thus: ‘I have now done with my 
philofopher; and, whatever his admirers may think, you, fir, 
I perfuade myfelf, will be of opinion that I have treated him 
but as he deferves. If indeed my purpofe had been only to 
difgrace the maz, the very recital of his impieties had been fuf- 
ficient: But finding that he had fomehow ufurped to himfelf the 
name of philofopher, I thought it not amifs, as occafion offered, : 
to expofe his bad logic; and, above all, to point out to the 
reader his numerous inconfiftencies and contradi¢tions. I can 
readily belicve, however, he will be the firft to divert himfelf 
with this part of my pains. He who thinks at large, is enflaved 
to no principles, nor acknowledges any, what fhould hinder 
him from writing with as little regard to truth as to religion ? 
© He leaves it, no doubt, to the religionifts to fhackle themfelves 
« in confiftency ? What is it to him, a free-thinker and a {ceptic, 
* whether what he fays in one page be of a piece with what he 
‘ delivers in another? Well, but this is the feature, of all others, 
‘ in his philofophical countenance, which I was moft ambitious 
‘ of catching, and prefenting to the view of the public. For that 
‘ public, I would hope, is even yet not fo thoroughly abandoned, 
‘ as to contemplate this profligacy of mind, indifferent to truth 
« and falfhood, and which is ready, on all occafions, to negle& 
«common honefty, and infult common fenfe, without horror. 
« And what fo likely way of difcrediting fuch a writer with the 
‘ people, as to let them fee what a conductor they have taken to 
‘ themfelves in philofophy and religion? In the mean time, how 
‘ miferable is the condition of depraved humanity! Heaven fends 
‘ us into life with the feeds and principles, at leaft, of integrity 
‘and honefty. The vulgar of all denominations prefently lofe 
‘ thefe virtues, in the commerce of the world; and the men of 
‘ fcience, in the fchools. The confequénce is, a praétice void of 
* morality ; and a fpeculation, unawed by truth. In this fcene of 
‘ things the good man applies himfelf to refotm the one, and 
‘ inftrué the other: Both, I am afraid, as the patriarch believed, 
‘ againft hope. Yet this does not leflen the merit of his in- 
* tended fervices. My concern is only, how they may become 
‘ effe&tual. And if there be a way left, it is furely that which you 
‘ have hitherto taken, ‘ of difgracing every licentious fhallow ferib- 
‘‘ ler, that difhonours the name of letters, by writing the abufed 
‘“« publicinto an opinion of his being a philofopher.’? Hence it is, 
‘ that Chubb, Mergan, Collins, Mandeville, and Bolingbroke, 
‘ are names, which no body hears without laughing. It is not 
‘ for me, perhaps, to predi¢t the fate of Mr. David Hume. But 
‘ if you, fir, had taken upon you to read his deitiny, the public 
‘ had, now, feen this adorer of nature, this laft hope of his de- 

‘ clining family, gathered to the dull of antient days: 

<< Safe, where no critics, no divines molett, 
“© Where wretched Toland, Tindal, Tillard, reft.” 

Vou. Ul. May 1757. Dd Arr. IE. 
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Art. Ill. The Fleece, a poem; in four books. By John Dyer, LL. B, 
4to. Pr. 5s. Dodfley. 


R. Dyer’s mufe, who had been long buried in ¢he * ruins of 
Rome, hath at length again ftepped forth to public view, 
with frefh charms and redoubled luftre: The fubje& of his poem 
is peculiarly interefting to an Englifh reader, by being xational, and 
conveying to us the moft pleafing ideas of our own wealth and hap- 
pinefS. The advantages and fecurity of Englifh fhepherds above 
thofe in other climates, the vifible fuperiority of our manufacture, 
the extenfivenefs of our commerce, and the innumerable benefits 
which accrue to us from the /adours of the Icom, are painted by our 
author in fuch warm and glowing colours, fo accurately and fo ele- 
gantly defcribed, as to form altogether one of the moft ftriking pic- 
tures we remember to have feen. As Mr. Dyer feems to be a com- 
plete mafter of the fubjeé, he has delivered the didaétic part in fo 
clear and perfpicuous a manner, as to render it obvious to the low- 
eft capacity; and at the fame time fo animated and adorned it, as 
to afford an elegant delight te the higheft and moft refined. The 
ufeful and agreeable, the pleafing and inftructive, are artfully 
blended ; and, by gliding as it were infenfibly into each other, keep 
our attention perpetually awake; fo that we rife from the feaft 
with an appetite, and even with he had prolonged the entertainment. 
The poem opens thus : 


‘ The care of fheep, the labors of the loom, 
« And arts of trade, I fing. Ye rural nymphs, 
Ye fwains, and princely merchants, aid the verfe. 
And ye, high-trufted guardians of our ifle, 
Whom public voice approves, or lot of birth 
To the great charge affigns: ye good, of all 
Degrees, all fects, be prefent to my fong. 
So may diftrefs, and wretchednefs, and want, 
The wide felicities of labor learn: 
‘ So may the proud attempts of reftlefs Gaul 
‘ From our ftrong borders, like a broken wave, 
‘ Inempty foam retire. But chiefly Thou, 
‘ The people’s fhepherd, eminently plac’d 
‘ Over the num’rous fwains of ev’ry vate, 
* With well-permitted pow’r and watchful eye, 
* On each gay field to fhed beneficence, 
* Celeftial office! Thou protect the fong.’ 


Mr. Dyer then proceeds in his firft book to treat of paftures, their 
feveral excellencies and defects; of fheep, their food, diftempers, 
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and remedies; gives us various precepts relative to the weather and 


feafons ; 
* See an elegant little poem thus intitled, written by Mr. Dyer, 


Pee about 20 years ago, and fince re-publifhed in Dodfley’s 


ifcellanies. 
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feafons; and cqncludes with an elegant defcription of a fheep- 
fhearing, on the banks of the Severn. 

In this. agreeable landfcape we perceive that the objects art 
properly plac ed, the figures well grouped, and the ordonnance 
of the piece juft and natural. We fhall find alfo on a clofer exa- 
mination, that the colours are excellent, the ftrokes mafterly, and 
the whole tare highly finifhed. Of which the athe little 
{pecimen may ferve to convince our readers. 


‘ See the fun gleams; the living paftures rife, 

« After the nurture of “7 fallen fhow’r, 

‘ How beautiful! how blue th’ etherial vault, 

* How verdurous the lawns, how clear the brooks! 
* Such tioble warlike iteeds, fuch herds of kine, 

© So fleck, fo vaft; fuch fpacious flocks of fheep; 

‘ Like flakes of gold illumining the green, 

‘ What other paradife adorn but thine; 

‘ Britannia? happy, if thy fons would know 

‘ Their happinefs. ‘To thefe thy naval ftreams, 

« Thy frequent towns fuperb of bufy trade, 

* And ports magnific add, and ftately thips 

‘ Inhumerous. But whither {trays my mufe? 

‘ Pleas’d, like a traveller upon the ftrarid 

‘ Arriv’d of bright Augufta: wild he roves 

« From deck to deck, thro’ groves immenfe of mafts } 
* *Mong'érouds, bales, cars, the wealth of either Ind ; 
‘« Through wharis, and fquares, and palaces, and domes, 
‘ In fweet furprife ; unable yet to fix 

* His raptur’d mind, or fcan in order’d courfe 

« Each object fingly ; with difcov’ries new 

‘ His native country {tudious fo enrich.’ 


It is the diftinguifhing charaéteriftic of a good poet to adapt his 
verfe to the fubje& matter, and vary his ftile according to the ideas 
to be raifed, and the fentiment to be expreffed; and in this our 
author is peculiarly happy: when he defcribes the fight of the 
rams, his numbers are ftrong and nérvous. 


‘ Beware the feafon of imperial love; 

< Who through the world his ardent fpirit pours ; 

‘ Ev’n fheep are then intrepid: the proud ram 

« With jealous eye furveys the fpacious field ; 

« All rivals keep aloof, or defp’rate war 

Suddenly rages ; with impetuous force; 

And fury irrefiftible, they dath 

‘ Their hardy frontlets ; the wide vale refounds 3 

* The flock amaz’d ftands fafe afar; and oft 

‘ Each to the other’s might a victim falls : 

As fell ef old, before that engine’s fway, 
Ddz * Which 
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‘ Which hence ambition imitative wrought, 
‘ The beauteous tow’rs of Salem to the duft.’ 


But when he has occafion to introduce the pathetic, his verfe has 
all the foftnefs and harmony of Waller’s beft poems, and breathes. 
the fpirit of tendernefs and humanity ; as when he recommends the 
particular care of new-fallen lambs. 
‘ Ah gentle fhepherd, thine the lot to tend, 
¢ Of all, that feel diftrefs, the moft affail’d, 
« Feeble, defencelefs : lenient be thy care: 
‘ But fpread around thy tend’reft diligence 
‘ In flow’ry fpring-time, when the new-dropt lamb, 
‘ Tott’ring with weaknefs by his mother’s fide, . 
Feels the frefh world about him; and each thorn, 
‘ Hillock, or furrow, trips his feeble fect : 
« O guard his meek fweet innocence from all 
¢ Th’ innuin’rous ills, that rufh around his life ; 
¢ Mark the quick kite, with beak and talons prone, 
Circling the fkies to fnatch him from the plain ; 
Obferve the lurking crows; beware the brake, 
There the fly fox the carelefs minute waits ; 
Nor truft thy neighbour’s dog, nor earth, nor fky : 
Thy bofom to a thoufand cares divide. 
Eurus oft flings his hail; the tardy fields 
Pay not their promis’d food; and oft the dam 
O’er her weak twins with empty udder mourns, 
Or fails to guard, when the bold bird of prey 
* Alights, and hops in many turns around, 
‘ And tires her alfo turning: to her aid 
‘ Be nimble, and the weakeit, in thine arms, 
‘ Gently convey to the warm cote, and oft, 
‘ Between the lark’s note and the nightingale’s, 
‘ His hungry bleating ftill with tepid milk : 
‘ In this foft office may thy children join, 
‘ And charitable habits learn in fport.’ 


His defcription of the wandering Arabs is extremely beautiful, and 


picturefque. 
‘ The weary Arabs roam from plain to plain, 
‘ Guiding the languid herd in queft of food ; 
‘ And fhift their little home’s uncertain fcené 
‘ With frequent farewell: firangers, pilgrims all, 
‘ As were their fathers. No fweet fall of rain 
‘ May there be heard; nor fweeter liquid lapfe 
‘ Of river, o’er the pebbles gliding by 
‘ In murmurs: goaded by the rage of thirft, 
‘ Daily they journey to the diftant clefts 
‘ Of craggy rocks, where gloomy palms o’erhang 
* The ancient wells, deep funk by toil immenfe, 
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‘ Toil of the patriarchs, with -fublime intent | 
‘ Themfelves and long pofterity to ferve. 
« There, at the public hour, of fultry noon, 
They fhare the bev’rage, when to wat’ring come; - 
And grateful umbrage, all the tribes around, 
And their lean flocks, whofe various bleatings fill 
The echoing caverns: then is abfent none, 
‘Fair nymph or fhepherd, each infpiring each 
‘ To wit, and fong, and dance, and active feats; 
* Inthe fame ruftic fcene, where Jacob won 
‘ Bair Rachael’s bofom, when a rock’s vaft weight 
‘ From the deep dark-mouth’d well his ftrength remov’d, 
‘ And to her circling fheep refrefhment gave.’ 

Book 2. treats of wool, its feveral kinds and ufes; the winding, 
combing and dying of it. 

Thefe, we muft confefs, are but coarfe and fimple materials 
for the poet to work on; but what cannot art, and genius per- 
form? with the fame eafe that the former improves the rag- 
ged wool into a ufeful and ornamental covering for the body, 
the latter by a kind of magic power can even from this unpro- 
mifing fiibje& produce a rational and elegant entertainment for 
the mind. The author has in this book iluftrated his barren 
theme by ftrong poetical defcriptions, and agreeable digreflions : 
as he is naturally led to an account of the countries noted for wool, 
he takes occafion to introduce the famous expedition of the <rgo- 
nauts; and from the hiftory of this manufacture, with its feveral 
changes and improvements, falls with propriety into fome reflections 
on the decay of arts and fciences in the barbarous ages, and the 
revival of them. From the neceffity of trade for importing the 
various dyes, he flides infenfibly into the advantages of trade in ge- 
neral, and its utility in the moral world; and concludes his book 
by exemplifying it in the profperity and ruin of the elder Tyre, 
From a number of paffages in this book equally beautiful, we fhal] 
felect firft our author’s defcription of the drainage of Bedford level ; 
where, after obferving that there is no good wool in cold or wer 
paftures, he adds, that even thefe are greatly improveable by art. 
much may be perform’d, to check the force 
Of nature’s rigor: the high heath, by trees 
Warm-fhelter’d, may defpife the rage of ftorms : 
Moors,-bogs, and weeping’ fens, may learn to finile, 

And leave in dykes their foon-forgotten tears. 

‘ Labor and art will ev’ry aim atchieve 

‘ Of noble bofoms. *Bedford-level, erft 

‘ A dreary pathlefs wafte, the coughing flock 

‘ Was wont with hairy fleeces to deform ; 

And, fmiling with her lure of fummer flow’rs, 

The heavy ox, vain-ftruggling, to ingulph ; 
Dd oo ¢ Till 

* Bedford-Level, in Cambridgeshire. 
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¢ Till one, of that high-honour’d patriot name, 

¢ Russgx, arofe, who drain’d the rufhy fen, 

* Confin’d the waves, bid groves and gardens bloom, 
« And through his new creation led the Ouze, 

* And gentle Camus, filver-winding ftreams : 

« Godlike beneficence ; from chaos drear 

« To raife the garden and the fhady grove,’ 


As Mr. Dyer feems ambitious of uniting the character of patriot 
and poet, he takes every opportunity of paying his tribute of 
praife to his native country, it would be unjuit therefore in us to 
pafs over the following beautiful lines : 


‘ ~ What changes cannot toil, 
With patient art, effect? There was a time, 
When other regions were the fwains delight, 
And fhepherdlefs Britannia’s rufhy vales, 
Inglorious, neither trade nor labor knew, 

But of rude bafkets, homely ruftic geer, 

Wov’n of the flexile willow ; till, at length, 

The plains of Sarum open’d to the hand 

Of patient culture, and, o’er finking woods, 
High Cotiwold fhow’d her fummits. Urchinfield, 
And Lemfter’s crofts, beneath the pheafant’s brake, 
¢ Long lay unnoted. Toil new pafture gives ; 

* And, in the regions oft of active Gaul, 

€ O’er lefs’ning vineyards fpreads the growing turf.’ 
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The celebrated Argonautic expedition is related in fo mafterly a 
_ manner, and in a ityle fo truly claffical, that the reader of tafte 
would not excufe our omiflion of it. 


‘ ~ bufy Colchis, blefs’d with frequent rains, 
¢ And lively verdure (who the lucid ftream 
‘ Of Phafis boafted, and a portly race 
. € Of fair inhabitants) improv’d the fleece ; 
* When, o’er the deep by flying Puryxus brought, 
* The fam’d Thetialian ram enrich’d her plains. 
¢ This rifing Greece with indignation view’d, 
¢ And youthiui Jason an attempt conceiv’d 
¢ Lofty and bold: aloug Peneus’ banks, 
Around Olympus’ brows, the mufes’ haunts, 
He rous’d the brave to redemand the fleece. 
Attend, ye Britifh fwains, the ancient fong. 
From ev’ry region of 4gea’s fhore 
The brave affembled: thofe illuftrious twins, 
* Castor and Pottux; Orpueus, tuneful bard; 
* Zetes and Carats, as in the wind in {peed ; 
‘ Strong Hexrcutes; and many a chief renown’d. 
‘ On deep Iolcos’ fandy fhore they throng’d, 
f Gleaming in armour, ardent of exploits ; 
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And foon, the laurel cord and the huge ftone 

Up-lifting to the deck, unmoor’d the bark ; 

Whofe keel, of wond’rous length, the fkilful hand 

Of Arcus fafhion’d for the proud attempt ; 

And in th’ extended keel a lofty maft 

Up-rais’d, and fails full-fwelling ; to the chiefs 

Unwonted objects : now firft, now they learn’d 

Their bolder fteerage over ocean wave, 

Led by the golden ftars, as Cuiron’s art 

Had mark’d the fphere celeftial, Wide abroad 

Expands the purple deep: the cloudy ifles, 

Scyros, and Scopelos, and Icos, rife, 

And Halonefos: foon huge Lemnos heaves 

Her azure head above the level brine, 

Shakes off her mifts, and brightens all her cliffs : 

While they, her flatt’ ring creeks and op’ning bow’rs 

Cautious approaching, in Myrina’s port 

Caft out the cabled ftone upon the ftrand. 

‘ Next to the Myfian fhore they fhape their courfe, 

But with too eager hafte: in the white foam 

His oar Atcipes breaks; howe’er, not long 

The chance detains; he f{prings upon the fhore, 

And, rifting from the roots a tap’ring pine, 

Renews his ftroke. Between the threat’ning tow’rs 

Of Hellefpont they ply the rugged furge, 

To Hero’s and Leanper’s ardent love 

Fatal: then fmooth Propontis’ wid’ning wave, 

That like a glaffy lake expands, with hills, 

Hills above hills, and gloomy woods, begirt. 

And now the Thracian Bofporus they dare, 

Till the Symplegades, tremendous rocks, 

Threaten approach; but they, unterrify’d, 

Through the fharp-pointed cliffs and thund’ring floods 

Cleave their bold pafiage: nathlefs by the craggs 

And torrents forely fhatter’d: as the ftrong 

Eagle or vulture, in th’ intangling net 

Inyolv’d, breaks thro’, yet leaves his plumes behind. 

‘ Thus, thro’ the wide waves, their flow way they force 

To Thynia’s hofpitable ifle. ‘The brave 

Pafs many perils, and to fame by fuch 

Experience rife. Refrefh’d, again they fpeed 

From cape to cape, and view unnumber’d ftreams, 

Halys, with hoary Lycus, and the mouths 

Of Afparus and Glaucus, rolling fwift 

To the broad deep their tributary waves ; 

Till in the long-fought harbour they arrive 

Of golden Phafis. Foremoft on the ftrand 

Jason advance’d: the deep capacious hay, : 
| Dd 4 ‘The 
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¢ The crumbling terrace of the marble port, 

¢ Wond’ring he view’d, and ftately palace-domes, 
‘« Pavilions proud of luxury: around, 

« In ev’ry glitt’ring hall, within, without, 

¢ O’er all the timbrel-founding fquares and ftreets, 
¢ Nothing appear’d but luxury, and crouds 

¢ Sunk deep in riot. To the public weal 

¢ Attentive none he found: for he, their chief 

‘ Of thepherds, proud etes, by the name 

¢ Sometimes of king diftinguifh’d, ’gan to flight 
‘ The fhepherd’s trade, and turn to fong and dance : 
‘¢ Ev’n Hypkvus ceas’d to watch ; Mepea’s fongs 
‘ Of joy, and rofy youth, and béauty’s charms, 

¢ With magic fweetnefs lull’d his cares afleep, 

* Till the bold heroes grafp’d ‘the golden fleece. 

‘ Nimbly they wing’d the bark, furrounded foon 
¢ By Neptune’s friendly waves: fecure they fpeed 
¢ Over the known feas, by ev’ry guiding cape, 
With profperous return. ‘The myrtle fhores, 
And giaffy mirror of Iolcos lake, 

With loud acclaim receiv’d them. Ev’ry vale, 
And ev’ry hillock, touch’d the tuneful ftops 

‘ Of pipes unnumber’d, for the ram regain’d.’ 


a 
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As we before obferved the fpirit of tendernefs and humanity, which 
ppeared in fome lines in the firit book; we fhall here extract 
fome, which do our poet honour, by that univerfal benevolence 
which is fo warmly recommended in them. 


¢ Far, far away, whofe paflions would immure, 

¢ In your own little hearts, the joys of life; 

‘ (Ye worms of pride) for your repaft alone, 

‘ Who claim all nature’s ftores, woods, waters, meads, 
‘ All her profiifion; whofe vile hands would grafp 
‘ The peafant’s fcantling, the weak widow’s mite, 
¢ And in the fepulchre of felf entomb 

* Whate’er ye can, whate’er ye cannot ufe, 

* Know, for fuperior ends th’ Almighty pow’r 

* (The pow’r, whofe tender arms embrace the worm) 
‘ Breathes o’er the foodful earth the breath of life, 
¢ And forms us manifold ; allots to each 

‘ His fair peculiar; wifdom, wit, and ftrength; 

‘ Wildom, and wit, and ftrength, in fweet accord, 
‘ To aid, to cheer, to counfel, to proteét, 

‘ And twift the mighty bond, Thus feeble man, 

« With man united, is a nation ftrong; 

‘ Builds tow’ry cities, fatiates ev’ry want, 

* And makes the feas profound, and forefts wild, 

‘ The gardens of his joys. Man, each man’s born 
‘ For the high bufinefs of the publick good,’ 
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Book 3. defcribes the feveral methods of {pinning and weaving, 
the fulling-mill, dying of cloth, and the manufatture of atid 
taught us by the Saracens, 

Such is the little ground-work of this book, which, as in 
the preceding, our author has adorned with feveral elegant de- 
fcriptions, moral reflections, and ftrokes of fancy and imagina- 
tion artfully interwoven in various parts of it. Of this nature 
are, his remarks on the ill confequences of idlenefs, and the 
good effeéts of induftry; his propofal for country work-houfes, 
his cenfure of thofe who would reject the perfecuted and the 
ftranger ; his defcription of the tapeftries of Blenheim ; his a¢count 
of the difficult work of Egypt in joining the Nile to the Red-Sea, 
and of France in attempting by canals a communication between 
the ocean and the Mediterranean; his tranfition from thence to a 
propofal for re-uniting the Trent and Severn to the Thames, with 
his defcription of that river and the port of London. The intro- | 
duction to this book is extremely poetical. 


‘ Proceed, Arcadian mufe, refume the pipe 
* Of Hermes, long difus’d, tho’ fweet the tone, 
And to the fongs of nature’s chorifters 
Harmonious. Audience pure be thy delight, 
Though few: for every note which virtue wounds, 
However pleafing to the vulgar herd, 
Tothe purg’d ear is difcord. Yet too oft 
Has falfe diffembling vice to am’rous airs 
The reed apply’d, and heedlefs youth allur’d: 
Too oft, with bolder found, enflam’d the rage 
Of horrid war. Let now the Heecy looms 
¢ Direct our rural numbers, as of old, 
‘ When plains and fheepfolds were the mufes’ haunts.’ 
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Our author’s recommendation of labor would almoft invite the idle 
voluptuaries of our age to vigilance and activity. 





Nature lives by toil : 

Beaft, bird, air, fire, the heav’ns, and rolling worlds, 
All live by ation: nothing lies at reft, 

But death and ruin: man is born to care; 

Fafhion’d, improv’d, by labor. This of old, 

Wife ftates obferving, gave that happy law, 

Which doom’d the rich and needy, ev’ry rank, 

To manual occupation ; and oft call’d 

Their chieftains from the fpade, or furrowing plough, 
Or bleating fheepfold, Hence utility 

Through all condifions; hence the joys of health; 
Hence ftrength of arm, and clear judicious thought; : 
* Hence corn, and wine, and oil, and all in life 

* Deleétable. What fimple nature yields 7 

* (And nature does her part) are only rude 
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Materials, cumbers on the thorny ground ; 
’Tis toil that makes them wealth.’ 


His propofal for the ereétion of county work-houfes, is a fcheme of 
fuch public utility, that we cannot paf§ it over without extracting 
his elegant defcription of its advantages, and his truly poetical in- 
vitation to the poor to fly to it. 
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‘ O when, through ev’ry province, fhall be rais’d 
Houfes of labor, feats of kind conftraint, 

For thofe, who now delight in fruitlefs {ports 

More than in chearful works of virtuous trade, 
Which honeft wealth would yield, and portion due 
Of public welfare? Ho, ye poor, who feek, 
Among the dwellings of the diligent, 

For fuftenance unearn’d; who ftroll abroad 

From houfe to houfe, with mifchievous intent, 
Feigning misfortune : Ho, ye lame, ye blind ; 

Ye languid limbs, with real want opprefs’d, 

Who tread the rough highways, and mountains wild, 
Through ftorms, and rains, and bitternefs of heart ; 
Ye children of affliction, be compell’d 

To happineS: the long-wifh’d day-light dawns, 
When charitable rigor shall detain 

Your itep-bruis’d feet. Ev’n now the fons of trade, 
Where’er their cultivated hamlets fmile, 

* Ereet the manfion: here foft flecces thine ; 

The card awaits you, and the comb, and wheel; 
Here throud you from the thunder of the ftorm ; 
No rain fhall wet your pillow: here abounds 

Pure bevrage; here your viands are prepar’d ; 

To heal each ficknefs the phyfician waits, 

And prieft entreats to give your Maker praife.’ 


After defcribing the progrefs of the arts, their decay and revival, 
we meet with thefe beautiful lines : | 
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Thus, around the globe, 
The golden-footed fciences their path 

Mark, like the fun, enkindling life and joy; 
And, follow’d clofe by ignorance and pride, 
Lead day and night o’er realms. Our day arofe 
When Atva’s tyranny the weaving arts 

Drove from the fertile vallies of the Scheld. 
With fpeedy wing, and fcatter’d courfe, they fled, , 
Like a community of bees, difturb’d 

By fome relentlefs fwain’s rapacious hand ; 
While good Exiza, to the fugitives 

Gave gracious welcome ; as wife Zgypt erft 


7 ‘ To 
* This alludes to the workhoufes at Briftol, Birmingham, &c. 
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© To troubled Nilus, whofe nutritious flood 

¢ With annual gratitude enrich’d her meads. 

‘ Then, from fair Antwerp, an induitrious train 

¢ Crofs’d the fmooth channel of our finiling feas ; 
* And in the vales of Cantium, on the banks. . 

¢ Of Stour alighted, and ‘the naval wave 

* Of fpacious Medway : foie on gentle Yare, 

« And fertile Waveney, pitch’d ; and made their feats 
©‘ Pleafant Norvicum, and Colceftria’s tow’rs : 

« Some to the Darent fped their happy way: 

‘ Berghem, and Sluys, and elder Bruges, chofe 
¢ Antona’s chalky plains, and ftretch’d their tents 
*« Down to Claufentum, and that bay fupine 

« Beneath the fhade of Vecta’s cliffy ifle. 

« Soon o’er the hofpitable realm they fpread, 

With cheer reviv’d ; and in Sabrina’s flood, 

And the Silyrian Tame, their textures blanch’d : 
Not undelighted with Vigornia’s ipires, 

Nor thofe, by Vaga’s ftream, from ruins rais’d 

¢ Of ancient Ariconium: nor lefs pleas’d 

¢ With Salop’s various fcenes ;. and that foft tra& 
<« Of Cambria, deep-embay’d, Dimetian iand, 
_€ By green hills fenc’d, by ocean’s murmur lull’d; 
* Nurfe of the ruftic bard, who now refounds 

© The fortunes of the fleece ; whofé anceftors 

« Were fugitives from fuperftition’s rage, 

« And erft, from Devon, thither brought the loom ; 
¢ Where ivy’d walls of old Kidwelly’s tow’rs, 

« Nodding, ftill on their gloomy brows project 

‘ Lancaftria’s arms, embofs’d in mould’ring ftone.’ 


How agreeably does this poetical geographer tranfport us from 
county to county, and conduct us at laft as it were undefignedly 
' to the place of his nativity, which every friend to the mufes will 
join with him to congratulate on the birth of fo amiable a poet ! 
This book concludes with the following agreeable defcription of 
the Trent, Severn, and Thames. 


‘ Trent and Severn’s wave, 

« By plains alone difparted, woo to join 

© Majeftic Thamis. With their filver urns 

‘ The nimble-footed Naiads of the f{prings 

« Await, upon the dewy lawn, to fpeed 

« And celebrate the union; and the light 

¢ Wood-nymphs; and thofe, who o’er the grots prefide, 

* Whofe ftores bituminous, with fparkling fires, 

¢ In fummer’s tedious abfence, chear the fwains, 
_* Long fitting at the loom; and thofe befides, 

¢ Who crown, with yellow fheaves, the farmer's hopes; 
‘ And 
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« And all the genii of commercial toil : 
‘ Thefe on the dewy lawns await, to fpeed 
« And celebrate the union, that the fleece, 
« And glofly web, to ev’ry port around 
« May lightly glide along. Ev’n now behold, 
¢ Acown a thoufand floods, the burden’d barks, . 
‘ With white fails glifning, through the gloomy woods 
‘ Hafte to their harbours. See the filver-maze 
‘ Of ftately Thamis, ever checquer’d o’er . 
‘ With deeply-laden barges, gliding fmooth 
¢ And conftant as his ftream: in growing pemp, 
‘ By Neptune {till attended, flow he rolls . 
‘ To great Augufta’s mart, where lofty trade, 
‘ Amid a thoufand golden fpires enthron’d, 
* Gives audience to the world: the ftrand around 
‘ Clofe fwarms with bufy crouds of many a realm. 
‘ What bales, what wealth, what induftry, what fleets ! 
‘ Lo, from the fimple fleece how much proceeds, 


Book 4. Mr. Dyer having at length by a variety of changes and 
improvements brought his fleece to its higheft perfection, and 
cloathed his countrymen in their own excellent manufacture, pro- 
ceeds to fhew the extenfive ufe and profit of this valuable commo- 
dity, in regard to our commerce and connexion with other ftates 
and kingdoms. Having prepared his wool therefore for exporta- 
tion, he accompanies it to various parts of the world, and carries us 
with him to the coaft of Spain, through the Baltic, to. Peterfburgh, 
to Africa, China, Ruffia; from thence by an agreeable tranfition 
to the Weftern hemifphere, North and South America. In fhort, 


as Horace fays, 
‘ Quocunque vult animum auditoris agit. 


* After this agreeable voyage round the world, he lands us fafe again 
in our own country; and concludes his poem with fome pleafing 
reflections on the naval power of Britain, as confiftent with the 
welfare of all nations; forms to himfelf an agreeable profpett -of 
our future improvements in traffic, and the probable, though diftant 
view, of our woollen manufactures diftributed over the whole globe. 
‘The fubje& matter of the poem being fully treated in the three 
preceding books, our author thought himfelf at liberty’ in the 
fourth to indulge his genius for travel; and, after a long confine- 
ment to the labors of the loom, to expatiate a little in the wider 
field of fancy. Though this book therefore may be confidered as 
a kind of fupernumerary, it is a valuable addition, abounding with 
much geographical learning, fome happy expreffions, and feveral 
poetical deferiptions of places, men, and manners, in different 
parts of the globe. When Mr. Dyer brings us to the fhores of 
Afric, he gives us a fine idea of the wildnefs and barbarity of the 


climate. 
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¢ The fhores of Sus inhofpitable rife, 

« And high Bojador ; Zara too difplays 

© Unfruitful defarts ; Gambia’s wave inifles 
‘ An ouzy coatt, and peftilential ills 

« Diffufes wide; behind are burning fands, 
‘ Adverfe to life, and Nilus’ hidden fount.’ 


His refle€tions on the flave trade are natural, and fuch as muft 
arife in every breait that is not void of humanity. 


‘ On Guinea’s fultry ftrand, the drap’ry light 
‘ Of Manchefter or Norwich is beftow’d 
‘ For clear tranfparent gums, and duétile wax, 
« And fnow-white iv’ry ; yet the valued trade, 
‘ Along this barb’rous coatft, in telling, wounds 
‘ ‘The gen’rous heart, the fale of wretched flaves ; 
* Slaves, by their tribes condemn’d, exchanging death 
‘ For life-long fervitude ; fevere exchange! 
‘ Thefe till our fertile colonies, which yic:d 
‘ The fugar-cane, and the tobago-leaf, 
‘ And vatious new produétions, that invite 
* Increafing navies to their crouded wharfs. 
‘ But let the man, whofe rough tempeftuous hours 

¢ In this advent’rous traffic are involv’d, 
‘ With juft humanity of heart purfue 
‘ The gainful commerce: wickednefs is blind : 
Their fable chieftains may in future times 

‘ Burft their frail bonds, and vengeance execute 

‘ On cruel unrelenting pride of heart 

‘ And av’rice 
His defcription of the Eaftern coaft of Afric is extremely picturefque. 


‘ See, through the fragrance of delicious airs, 

‘ That breathe the fmell of balms, how traffic fhapes 

‘ A winding voyage, by the lofty coaft . 

* Of Sofala, thought Ophir; in whofe hills 

‘ Ev’n yet fome portion of its antient wealth 

‘ Remains, and fparkles in the yellow fand 

‘ Of its clear ftreams, though unregarded now ; 

‘ Ophirs more rich are found. With eafy courfe 

‘ The veffels glide ; unlefs their {peed be ftopp’d 

* By dead calms, that oft lie on thofe fmooth feas 

‘ While ev’ry zephyr fleeps: then the fhrouds drop ; 

‘ The downy feather, on the cordage hung, 

‘ Moves not; the flat fea fhines like yellow gold, 

* Fus’d in the fire; or like the marble floor 

* Of fome old temple wide 
The laft quoted lines refemble exaétly the dead calm, which they 
defcribe ; the circumftances are chofen and united with the utmoft 
propriety, and the found is an echo to the fenfe. 
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Our author’s defcription of Virginia exhibits a pleafing view 
of that ufeful colony : 


+. 
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‘ Fertile Vifginia, like a vig’rous bough, 

Which overfhades fome cryital river, fpreads 

Her wealthy cultivations wide around, 

And, more than many a fpacious realm, rewards 
The fleecy fhuttle: to her growing marts 

The Iroquefe, Cheroques, and Oubacks, comes 
And quit their feath’ry ornaments uncouth, 

For woolly garments, and the cheers of life, 

The cheers, but not the vices, learn to tafte. 
Bluth, Europeans, whom the circling cup 

Of luxury intoxicates; ye routs, 

Who, for your crimesy have fled your native land ; 
And ye voluptuous idle, who, in vain, 

Seek eafy habitations, void of care: 

The fons of nature, with aftonifhment; 

And deteftation, mark your evil deeds ;_ 

And view, no longer aw’d, your nervelefs arms, 
Unfit to cultivate Ohio’s banks.’ 


The poem ends with this prophecy, which we heartily wifh may 
be fulfilled. 
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A day will come, if not too deep we drink 

The cup, which luxury on carelefs wealth, 
Pernicious gift, beftows; a day will come, 

When, through new channels failing, we fhall clothe 
The Californian coaft, and all the realms 

That ftretch from Anian’s ftreights to proud Japan 3 
And the green ifles, which on the left arife 

Upon the glafly brine, whofe various capes 

Not yet are figur’d on the failors chart : 

Then ev’ry variation fhall be told 

Of the magnetic fteel; and currents mark’d, 
Which drive the heedlefs veffel from her courfe. 

« That portion too of land, a track immenfe, 
Beneath th’ Antaré@tic fpread, fhall then be known, 
And new plantations on its coaft arife. 

Then rigid winter’s ice no more fhall wound 

The only naked animal ; but man 

With the foft fleece fhall ev’ry-where be cloath’d. 
T” exulting mute fhall then, in vigor freth, 

Her flight renew. Mean while, with weary wing, 
O’er dcean’s wave returning, fhe explores 

Siluria’s flow’ry vales, her old delight, | 
The fhepherd’s haunts, where the firft fprings arifé 
Of Britain’s happy trade, now fpreading wide, 
Wide as th’ Atlantic and Pacific feas, : 

Or as air’s vital fluid o’er the globe.’ 











Tie FLEECE, @ Poem. AIS 


- If the nature of our work permitted us, we fhould gladly have 
indulged our readers with larger extracts from, and a more accu- 
rate: examination into the merits of this excellent poem: The 
few flowers however which we have taken the liberty to tranfplant, 
may ferve to give them fome idea of the whole beautiful garden: 
In regard to the blemifhes and defects of Mr. Dyer’s performance, 
we fhall only obferve, that they appear to us fo inconfiderable that 
in a work of fo much merit it would feem but invidious to take 
any notice of them, we fhall therefore leave that tafk to the taftc- 
lefs nibblers in criticifm; who, as Quinétilian fays, ‘ always con- 
« demn what they do not underftand ;’ and conclude this article 
by recommending the Fleece, as one of the beft diddétic poems in 
our language, and a living teftimony amongit many others of tie 
falfhood of * Dr. Brown’s dogmatical affertion concerning the dul- 
nefs and depravity of the prefent age. 


* See his Eftimate of the Manners, &c. p. 42. 
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Art. IV. PraGical Refle&ions on the ufes and abufes of Bath Waters, 
made from aétual experiments and obfervations. By William Bayhes, 
M.D. 8vo. Pr.4s. Millar. 


His elegant Treatife, dedicated to George lord Lyttleton, a- 
| bounds with judicious remarks, and ought to be carefully 
perufed by all phyficians who are in the pra@ice of prefcribing me- 
dicinal waters; efpecially thofe at Bath in Somerfetthire. 

The author tells us in the preface, his defign ts to explode the 
practice in vogue, of adminiftring the waters adulterated with a dif 
cordant jumble of medicines, by which their natural effects are 
impeded, and the knowledge of their virtues prevented. 

He agrees with Dr. Lucas, that the-long received notions of 
their being fulphureous, nitrous, faponaceotis and alkaline, are 
entirely groundlefs ; but that they are enriched with a mild, volatile, 
vitriolic, acid fpirit, united with a fubtil penetrating neutral falt, a 
mixture of fea-falt, iron and earth. He fays the efficacy of the 
waters greatly depends on their feveral parts and principles being 
intimately blended together and perfectly diflolved, or otherwife 
fufpended in a vehicle capable of conveying them into the moft 
minute and inmoft receffes of the animal machine. He laments 
the ignorance of chemiftry that prevails among phyiiciams ; and ex- 
prefles a with that Dr. Lucas had further illuftrated his elaborate 
treatife on waters, by pointing out the beft praétical methods of 
ufing them, and by what helps from the fhops they would fooneft 
bring about the recovery of the fick. He regommends the prac- 
tice of feparating the falts from the water, and preferving them to 
be ufed occafionally diffolved in the water at the fountain head, in 
particular cafes that may require more of thefe‘fixed parts than is 

| contained 
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contained in fuch a quantity of water as a fick ftomach will bear; 
This method the doétor has praétifed with fuccefs. 

He in. the fecond chapter lays it down as a maxim, that the cha- 
lybeate principle in the waters, is a folution of iron in a volatile 
acid; and whether the iron flies off with the acid, or precipitates 
on the exhalation of the acid, the waters will certainly be deprived 
of every efficacy they had from their reputed volatile fteel, or vi- 
triolic glafs, unlefs they are mixed with any other acid, which will 
again diffolve that iron. He infers, that this folution of iron be. 
ing of a ftyptic nature, muft render them prejudicial in pulmonic 
complaints, in diforders, of an inflammatory nature, and where the 
contents of the bowels have acquired a putrid ftate; tho’, when 
the veffels are found, the circulation languid, and the fibres relaxed, 
no medicine can be better adapted to expedite a feparation of the 
morbid humours from the blood, and to invigorate the conftitution, 
than the folution of iron in this volatile, vitriolic acid of the Bath 
waters. But this volatile acid fpirit being exhaled, either by keep- 
ing the-waters a few hours after they are taken from the fpring, of 
heating them over a fire, they will become a good medicine in thofe 
very complaints in which they would before have been hurtful, 
This obfervation is illuftratad by the following remarkable cafe, 
communicated to the author by Dr. Nugent. 


‘ The Cafe of Mrs. CotBorne. 


‘In the year 1747, one Mrs. Colborne, then aged about fifty- 
two, or fifty-three years, had a fcorbutic grofs habit of body, 
and was fubjeét to eryfipelatous eruptions, with a very trouble- 
fome, periodical, hemorrhoidal flux, on the ceffation of which, 
and the going off of the eruptions, fhe gradually loit her appetite, 
and became troubled with violent rheumatic complaints, and an 
indolent tumor in the right fide of the abdomen, juft below the 
edge of the liver; by the continuance and gradual increafe of 
which, for eighteen months, fhe was reduced to a great degree 
of weaknefs, and could keep nothing upon her ftomach that fhe 
took to fipport her ftrength. . 

‘ Thus circumftanced, Bath water was judged to be a medicine 
deferving of a trial, to which, though fhe was then in London, 
fhe had immediate recourfe. And altho’ the moft powerful fto- 
machic medicines had before been ineffeCtually adminiftred, the 
Bath waters alone, not only foon ftrengthened her ftomach, and 
enabled it to retain proper aliment, but likewife greatly relieved 
many of her other complaints. 

‘ This induced her to believe, that as the waters, at fo great a 
« diftance from their fource, had given her fuch remarkable relief, 
* they would certaitly afford her much greater benefit, was fhe to 
* drink them in their highett perfection at the fpring-head. 

‘ But when fhe came to Bath, and by the advice of her phyfician, 


began to drink the waters at the fpring,. in a few days time fhe 
‘« was 
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t was fully convinced of the error fhe was in; for they aggravated 
« all her fymptoms, and heated her blood to fo great a dégree, as _, 
‘ obliged her to defift from their farther ufe: But hot dif- 
* couraged by the firft inftance of their ill effeéts; when the unex- 
« pected fymptoms; the waters had excited, were removed, fhe madé 
« a fecond attempt, in hopes of better fuccefs. And being thereby 
fully convinced of the impropriety of them, in their natural 
« ftate, fhe contented herfelf with drinking them when they weré 
‘ become cold, arid divefted of their volatile vitriolic gas, in which 
¢ ftate they were falubrious, as they had before been 3 for they 
t {trengthened her appetite and digeftion, as well as mitigated her 
* rheumatic pains.’ a 

As a fuccedaneum for this volatile vitriolic falt which cannot bé 
collected in a feparate ftate, he propofes the following preparation 7 
* Suppofe then filings of iron were to be rubbed in a marble mor- 
‘ tar with falt of amber, and fuffered to ftand together in a glafg 
‘ veflel, till the falt has in fome degree corroded the iron, without 
* having entirely {pent its acidity; then, as itis the property of this 
‘ falt to diffolve perfectly in rectified fpirit of wine, by the addition 
of this fpirit, we may obtain a tincture, which is a folution of iroft 
in a fubtil acid, more fimilar to what is contained in the waters) 
thari any medicine now known in the fhops. By a proper addi- 
tion of this to the waters, where the chalybeat principle is defi- 
cient in them, we may réafonably expect them to be rendered in- 
finitely more efficacious than they could be; were they to be taken 
without fuch an affiftant. 

‘ By fuch help the waters would fooner ftrengtheh thé ftoiiacli; 
* brace up the relaxed fibres, exhilarate the fpirits, attentrate the 
‘ blood, and throw out any acrimony from it on the fkin, than it 
‘ is poffible they fhould do in their natural ftate:’ 

The third chapter treats of the qualities and effeéts of the néu- 
tral purging falt contained iti the Bath waters. He judicioufly ob- 
ferves, that certain faline fubitances not diftinguifhable by the fenfes, 
yet produce very different effects. In confirmation of this maxim; 
he recites the following hiftory : 

<In-the year 1746, a young gentleman, eighteen yeats old; for 
* whom I had the honour to be confulted,; but whofe nathe I am 
* not at liberty to mention, was much troubled with a leprous dif- 
* order; which grievoufly afflicted both his arms and legs, and, for 
* years before, had been gradually increafing upon him, notwith- 
* ftanding mercurial, antimonial, and the moft powerful medicines; 
‘ and medicinal waters; had been regularly ufed to prevent it. 

‘ His appetite was very bad, his digeftion weak; his pulfe op 
prefs’d, his breathing difficult, and at all times; when the dry 
{curfy eruptions were not in great plenty on ‘his fkin, his fight 
was dim, and he hiad great pain and giddinefs in his head: 

‘ Having read and heard the falt of vipers much recommerided 
in fuch diforders, and imagining it to have no other virtue than 
Vou. I, May 1757: ke * falt 
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* falt of hartfhorn, or any other animal volatile falt, from which, 
* by the niceft examination by our fenfes, it is not to be diftin- 
‘ guifhed ; I prefcribed for him from ten to twenty grains of falt 
‘ of hartfhorn, in a fmall quantity of the liquid extract of guaia. 
‘ cum, to be taken three times a day, and ordered it to be wafhed 
‘ down, with a very weak infufion of Virginia fnake-root; which, 
< ina fhort time after every dofe, vifibly increafed all his complaints, 
‘ and obliged me to defift from its ufe. 

‘ Some time afterwards, accidentally mentioning the cafe to 4 
worthy gentleman of the profeffion, he furnifhed me with fome 
genuine viperine falt, of his own preparing. Of this I gave my 
patient fome few dofes, made up in the fame quantity and man- 
ner, as I had before done the falt of hartfhorn; and by means 
thereof, all his complaints foon were mitigated, and he was freed 
from every appearance of the difeafe in a little more than a month; 
during which time, he repeatedly tried the falt of hartfhorn, but 
never once without being greatly worfe for the attempt. 

‘But, as all deep-rooted diforders are liable to return, and as 
this in particular is with great difficulty eradicated, this gentle- 
man is, once a year, in the fpring-feafon, flightly affected with 
his former complaints ; for the removal of which, he has learned 
by experience, to have recourfe to no other help, than taking 
internally, an electuary compofed of the powder of vipers, the 
viperine falt, fugar and faffron, and externally frequently wafhing 
the eruptions with common gas fulphuris *, which is a medicine 
fomewhat fimilar to the vapour of Bath waters. By this means, 
in a few days, he is conftantly cleared from his fcurfy eruptions, 
and freed from every other fymptom of his diforder, for the reft 
of the year.’ 

This is fucceeded by two other curious cafes, which the narrow 
limits of our work will not permit us to infert. 

In chapter the fourth, the dottor explains the nature, qualities 
and effects of fea-falt, as an ingredient in the Bath waters. In the 

next he treats of the abforbent earth found in them. The chief 
ufe of this, he fays, is by its union with their mineral acid, to con- 
ftitute a kind of mineral falt, on which the virtues of the water in 

a great meafure depend. 

Then he proceeds to confider the oily principle in the waters, 
which he wiil not allow to be the phlogiffon or fulphureous inflam- 
mable principle, the caufe of inflammability, colours and odours in 
all bodies, but an oily matter, common to all waters, feemingly de- 
rived from the earth of the atmofphere or bath. 
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* * Gas fulphuris is not a folution of fulphur, bat water impreg- 
* nated with the acid of fulphur only ; which is neceffary to be united 
with the phlogifton, for the formation of fulphur ; it does not follow, 
therefore, that becaufe waters contain this acid, that they are ful- 
« phureous.’ 
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In the next chapter he recapitulates the qualities of pure water, 
in the cure of difeafes; and demonftrates how far they are con- 
cerned in the efficacy of the Bath waters. Here he takes occafion 
to recommend the waters at Malvern, in Worcefterfhire, as won- 
derfully efficacious in the cure of chronical diftempers, ulcers, fcro- 
phula; and leprous diforders. ‘This efficacy he afcribes entirely to 
the purity of the waters. 

In the eighth chapter we find fome fevere, though juft animad- 
verfions, upon the managers and phyficians of the hofpital at Bath ; 
for fome felfifh by-laws, by which all opportunities of improvement 
from the great experience which that charitable inftitution affords, 
have been fhamefully and artfully monopolized.— This complaint 
has been fo often repeated, that the perfons accufed are become 
quite callous. One would imagine the Bath waters pofleffied the 
joint virtues of the Styx and Lethe, that the fteam of them ren- 
dered their difpenfers invulnerable to all reproof, and wafhed away 
all remembrance of the reproaches they have undergone. 

Dr. Baylies, after this apoftrophe, proceeds to confider the qua- 
lities of the Bath-waters chymically, and propofes the following ma- 
terial queftions : 

‘ Whether the waters are not an effectual remedy at a diftance 

‘ from the fpring, in certain cafes, as well as at their fources, as 
they do not lofe their faline principles by carriage or keeping ? 
and whether, if {mall dofes of thefe falts were to be adminiftered 
in proper quantities of warm water, they would not be of great 
utility, in the cure of thofe particular chronic diforders, in which 
Bath waters are found to be effectual? as well as a means, in 
many cafes, of making the Bath waters themfelves more effectual 
at their fources, when they are found in their natural {tate to be 
too heating, or otherwife difagreeable or ineffectual to the 
patients?’ 
In the fubfequent chapter, our author declines giving particular 
direétions,which may miflead the ignorant ; but he declares the Bath 
waters will, when duly adminiftered, be found ufeful in whatever 
alteration our bodies may undergo from a rarefaction, dilution and 
attenuation of the fluids, even in the minuteft veffels. 

In the tenth chapter, he explains the ftru€ture of the human 
body, and fome laws of the animal economy. ‘Then he proceeds 
to defcribe the nature and effects of folvents in general; and, a- 
mong other curious remarks, we find the following : 

‘ We are not to conclude, that, becaufe a medicine is mild and 
* inoffenfive to the human body, it will not diffolve other bodies ; 
* for olive-oil, tho’ it may be fafely applied to the ftomach in any 
* quantity, will diffolve fulphur and wax, which it was not in the 
* power of aqua fortis to touch: how evident therefore is it, that 
* we may reafonably hope for the difcovery of an effectual and 
* fpeedy folvent for the ftone in the bladder? fince it is by no 
* means a confequence, that the bladder should be corroded by the 
Ee 2 * jame 
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‘ fame remedy that diffolves the ftone, any more than that thre 
¢ ftomach fhould be injured by the oil which diffolves both wax 
« and brimftone; nor can we abfolutely pronounce whether men- 

‘ ftruums fhould be weak or ftrong to diffolve any fubftarice, till ' 
‘ the matter has been determined by experiment.’ 

The doctor having examined the heat peculiar to Bath water, 
and expatiated upon the wonderful alterations excited by heat in 
the power of folvents, or menftruums: he treats of fevers arifing 
from the ufe of the Bath waters, and enlarges upon their utility in 
the cure of chronical diforders. He diffents from thofe who are 
of opinion that Bath waters are hurtful in all paralytic complaints. 
He fays, when thefe proceed from any vifcidity or other diffolvable 
obftructing matter prefling upon the nerves in general, or the nerve 
of any particular part, or their organs, fo as that a numbnefs rather 
than a fhaking enfues, the waters ufed fo as to excite a fever will 
always do good. 

In the fourteenth chapter he treats of the external ufe of Bath 
waters: he takes occafion to inveftigate the effects produced by the 
pedilevia in common element unmedicated by any extraneous 
fubitance, as illuftrated by fome experiments communicated 
in the Edinburgh Efiays. He cautions thofe people who enter 
into warm baths, againft dipping their heads into the warm 
water ; and advifes them, in fome particular cafes, to keep upon 
them cloths moiftened in cold water while they continue in the 
bath, left by overheating, diftending, or replenifhing the veffels of 
the brain, which are thinner than thofe of other parts, and un- 
aflifted with mufcular preffure, the fame fhould be ruptured, and 
fatal confequences enfue.——With fubmiflion to the doctor’s better 
judgment, we fhould take this to be a very dangerous precaution. 
The application of cold wet cloths would, we apprehend, fuddenly 
{top the increafed perfpiration from the furface of the fcalp, and 
after the internal preffure occafioned by the rarefaction of the 
juices is removed, the matter which ought to have been exhaled 
from the pores, would be apt to produce tnfiammations in the re- 
laxed capillaries of the brain: whereas the beft way to prevent a 
rupture of the veflels, is to adjuft the heat of the bath to a due 
temperament, and take care that the patient does not continue 
too long in the water.——Our author, not without reafon, exprefles 
his furprife, that the vapour of the waters at Bath has been hither- 
to neglected; he recommends pumping in local fixed pains, con- 
tractions, and other diforders of the limbs; and concludes with a 
fet of inferences, which are fairly deduced. 

Dr. Baylies feems on the whole, to be an expert chemift, and 
able phyfician ; and we heartily wifh he may enjoy fich a fhare of 
practice as will enable him to make further improvements on this 
fubjeét, which he has been at fo much pains to confider, 


Aas, 
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Art. V. Letters concerning tafte. The third edition. To whith are 
added, Effays on fimilar and other Jubje&s. By the author of the life 
of Socrates. 8vo. Pr. 38. 6d. Dodfley. 


HE book before us having been fo well received as to call 

for a third edition, we fhould have thought ourfelves defi- 
cient in the duty we owe to the public, not to join the general 
voice in the approbation of a work fo deferving of it. It has fre- 
quently been obferved, that the fervice of religion is never more 
effeftually promoted, than by the affiftance of thofe whofe rank 
and profeffion have exempted them from all fufpicion of fraud, 
prejudice, or partiality. ‘The works of able and pious laymen 
therefore in favour of it have generally been looked on as more 
ufeful than thofe of our beft divines; and for this reafon perhaps 
Locke, Addifon, Boyle, Littleton, Weft, and a few others, have 
done as much for chriftianity as the labours of half the clergy. To 
this remark, which is founded on truth, we fhall beg leave to add, 
that in the fame manner it is a fignal advantage to literature, when 
men of family and fortune are ambitious of diftinguifhing them- 
felves in any particular branch of it: it confers, as it were, a 
dignity, and throws a luftre on learning, which, if confined merely 
to the cloifter, is too apt to fink into contempt and obfcurity : 
befides that, there is an eafe and freedom to be acquired in an 
extenfive commerce and connection with the polite world, which 
we feldom meet with in the mere fcholar, or within the walls of 
an univerfity. And yet fo jealous of their rights and privileges is 
the prefent race of modern fcribblers, or regular practitioners in 
the art of blotting paper, that they would gladly forbid the ufe of 
pen and ink to all but themfelves, and are furprifed at the affu- 
rance of a gentlman who will pretend to write and read. We were 
induced to this opinion by the perufal of a pamphlet lately pub- 
lifhed, called * An effay, in two parts, on the neceffity and form cf a 
royal academy, for painting, Sculpture, and architeéure; wherein the 
Letters concerning tafte, which is really a work of merit, is treated 
with a contempt which it does by no means deferve, and in a man- 
ner that can bring no credit on the namelefs declaimer; who af- 
fures us very confidently, that the + writer of thefe letters chofe a 
fubjec&t which he was entirely ignorant of, when he /ugged in (fuch 
is this gentleman’s elegant expreffion) painting and architecture. 


In oppofition however to this malevolent anonymous, we will 
Ee 3 venture 


* Printed for Robinfon, at the Golden Lion, in Ludgate-Street. 


+ See page 9. of the pamphlet. Page17. he calls the Letters on 
taffe, a paltry performance ; and that he knows nothing which would 
give him fo high an opinion of himfelf, as to be deipifed by this 
tafteful author, nor any thing fuch a difguft as the meeting with his 
approbation. 
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venture to affert, that there is in the performance under our con- 
fideration much tafte, knowledge, and fpirit, fome very judicious 
criticifms, elegant defcriptions, a warmth of fancy, and ftrokes of 
imagination, which cannot fail to pleafe and animate the coldeft 
reader; together with what is ftill more valuable than all, fome 
indifputable figns of a liberal and ingenuous mind, the natural ef- 
feé&ts of that philanthropy and benevolence for which the author is 
known by his private friends to be eminently diftinguifhed. 

- As our author’s firft letter contains his definition of tafte, and 
may be confidered as a kind of key to the reft, we fhall prefent 
it entire to our readers, as a fpecimen of his manner and abi- 
lities. 

‘LETTER IL. To EurnHemius. 


« Whence comes it, Euphemius, that you, who are feelingly alive 
¢ to each fine fenfation that beauty or harmony gives the foul, 
« fhould fo often affert, contrary to what you daily experience, 
« that tafte is governed by caprice, and that beauty is reducible to 
« no criterion? I am afraid your generofity in this inftance 1s 
« greater than your fincerity ; and that you are willing to com- 
« pliment the circle of your friends, in giving up by this concef- 
* fion that envied fuperiority you might claim over them, fhould 
« it be acknowledged that thofe uncommon emotions of pleafure, 
¢ which arife in your breaft upon the obfervation of moral or na- 
* tural elegance, were caufed by a more ready and intimate per- 
« ception of that univerfal truth, which the all-perfeé&t Creator of 
« this harmonious fyftem ordained to be the Venus of every ob- 
« je&t, whether in the material world, in the imitative arts, or in 
‘ living characters and manners. How irreconcileable are your 
« doétrines to the example you afford us! However, fince you 
« prefs me to juitify your praétice againft your declarations, by 
‘ giving a definition of what is meant by tafte, I fhall not avoid 
‘ the invidious ofhce of pointing out your fuperior excellence to 
* others, by proving, that truth and beauty are coincident, and 
‘ that the warmeft admirers of thefe celeitial twins have confe- 
« quently fouls more nearly allied to xthereal fpirits of a higher 
‘ order. The effect of a good tafte, is that inftantaneous glow of 
* pleafure which thrills thro’ our whole frame, and feizes upon the 
‘ applaufe of the heart, before the intelle€tual power, reafon, can 
« defcend from the throne of the mind to ratify its approbation *, 
‘ either when we receive into the foul beautiful images thro’ the 
* organs of bodily fenfes, or the decorum of an amiable cha- 
* racter thro’ the faculties of moral perception ; or when we recall, 


* « By this defimition (fays the writer of, the pamphlet above men- 
‘ tioned) our author has clearly proved his tafte to be very depraved 5 
* jt is irrational by his own account, reafon being wholly excluded. 
‘ Now, I taxe reafon to be the very bafis of a good tafte, otherwil€ 
* yw is reduced to mere caprice, whim, and enthufiafm.’ et 
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* by the imitative arts, both of them thro’ the intermediate power 


of the imagination. Nor is this delightful and immediate fen- 
fation to be excited in an undiftempered foul, but by a chain of 
truths, dependent upon one another till they terminate in the 
hand of the divine Compofer of the whole. Let us caft our eyes 
firft upon the objects of the material world. A rural profpedt, 
upon the very firft glance, yields a grateful emotion in the breaft, 
when in a variety of fcenes there arifes from the whole one or- 
der, whofe different parts will be found, by the critical eye of 
contemplation, to relate mutually to one another, and each ex- 
amined apart, to be produétive of the neceffaries, the conve- 
niencies, and emoluments of life. Suppofe you was to behold 
from an eminence, thro’ a fmall range of mountains covered 
with woods, feveral little ftreams gufhing out of rocks, fome 
gently trickling over pebbles, others trembling from a precipice, 
and a few gliding fmoothly in willow-fhaded rivulets thro’ green 
meadows, till their tributary waters are all colleéted by fome . 
river-god of a larger urn, who at fome few miles diftance is loft 
in the ocean, which heaves its broad bofom to the fight, and 
ends the profpe& with an immenfe expanfe of waters. ‘Tell 
me, Euphemius, would not fuch a fcene captivate the heart even 
before the intellectual powers difcover minerals in the moun- 
tains, future navies in the woods, civil and military architec- 
ture in the rocks, healing qualities in the fmaller ftreams ; fer- 
tility, that the larger waters diftribute along their ferpentifing 
banks; herbage for cattle in the meadows ; and laftly, the more 
eafy opportunities the river affords us to convey to other climates 
the fuperfluities of our own, for which the ocean brings us back 
in exchange what we ftand in need of from theirs. Now, to 
heighten this beautiful landfcape, let us throw in corn-fields, 
here and there a country-feat, and, at proper diftances, {mall 
hamlets, together with fpires and towers, as Milton defcribes 
them, 
“* bofom’d high in tufted trees.’ 


Does not an additional rapture flow in from this adjuné, of 
which reafon will afterwards difcover the latent caufe in the 
fame manner as before? Your favourite architeQure will not 
fail to afford lefs remarkable inftances, that truth, beauty, and 
utility, are infeparable. You very well know that every rule, 
canon, and proportion in building, did not arife from the ca- 
pricious invention of man, but from the unerring dictates of Na- 
ture; and that even what are now the ornamental parts of an 
edifice, originally were created by neceflity; and are {till dif- 
pleafing to the fight, when they are difobedient, if I may ufe 
that moral expreffion, to the order which Nature, whofe laws 
cannot be repealed, firft gave to fupply that neceffity. Here I 
appeal to your own breaft; and let me continue the appeal, by 
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afkine you concerning another fcience analagous to this, which 
is founded upon as invariable principles; I mean the {cience of 
living well, in which you are as happily learned as in the former. 
Say, then, has not every amiable character, with which you have 
been enamoured, been proved by a coal examination to contain 
a beautiful proportion, in the point it was placed in, relative to 
fociety ? And what is it that conititutes moral deformity, or 
what we call vice, but the difproportion which any agent occa- 
fions, in the fabric of civil community, by a non-compliance to 
the general order which fhould prevail in it? 
¢ As the arts of painting, fculpture, and poetry, are imitatives 
of thefe, their excellency, as Ariftotle obferves,..confifts in faith- 
fulnefS to their original: nor have they any primary beauty in 
themfelves, but derive their fhadowy exiftence in a mimetic 
tranicript from objects in the material world, or from paflions, 
characters, and manners. WNeverthelefs, thet internal fenfe we 
call tafte (which is a herald for the whole human fy{tem, in its 
three different parts, the refined faculties of perception, the grofs 
organs of fenfe, and the intermediate powers of imagination) has 
as quick a feeling of this fecondary excellence of the arts, as 
for the primary graces; and feizes the heart with rapture long 
before the fenfes, and reafon in conjunction, can prove this 
beauty by collating the imitations with their originals. 
¢ If it fhould be  atked why external objects affect the human 
breat in this manner, I would anfwer, that the Almighty has 
in this, as well as in all his other works, out of his abundant 
goodnefs, and love to his creatures, fo attuned our minds to 
truth, that all beauty from without fhould make a refponfive 
harmony vibrate within. But fhould any of thofe more curious 
gentlemen, who bufy themfelves with enquiries into «atters, 
which the Deity, for reafons known only to himfelf, has placed 
above our limited capacities, demand how he has fo fornied us, 
I fhouid refer them, with proper contempt, to their more aged 
brethren, who may juftly in derifion be fiiled the philofophers of 
ultimate caujs. ‘To you, my dear friend, whole truly philofophi- 
cal and religious tafte concludes, that whatever God ordains is 
right, it is fufficient to have ae ‘ved, that truth is the caufe of all 
beauty, and that truth flows from the fountain of all perfec- 
tion, in whofe unfathomable depth finite thought fhould never 
venture with any other intention than to wonder and adore. But 
I find I have been imperceptibly led on from thought to 
thought, not only to trefpafs upon the common ftile of a letter, 
by thefe abftrufe reafonings and religious conclufions, but upen 
the ordinary length of one likewife 5 therefore fhail conclude, by 
coir plimenting my own tafte in characters, when I affure you 
that I am 
¢ Your moft affeQionate friend, &c.’ 
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What our author has faid in his fifth letter concerning finé tafte, is 
jndifputably true, namely, that it does not depend upon the intellec- 
tual powers alone, upon the organs of fenfe alone, nor upon the ima- 
gination, but upon a happy union of all three. His comparifon of 
poetry and painting in Letter VII. is extremely well drawn; and 
no lefs juft is his obfervation in Letter XII. that a national corruption 
of tafte in morals is always productive of a bad one in arts. His 
congratulatory * letter to his fifter on her marriage, with the fable 

annexed, 

* This letter is as follows : 


‘ Joy to you, my dear Leonora, upon the accomplifhment of all 
* your own wifhes, and thofe of a man who I believe is as dear to you 
§ as yourtelf ; at leaft of one whofe happinefs is neceffary to conftitute 
‘ your’s. You are now entered ‘into that ftate from whence, as our 
‘ great poet fays, 
‘* Relations dear, and all the charities 
‘«< Of father, fon, and brother, firft were known.” Par. Lof, b. 4. 


Give me leave, therefore, as the tie of blood betwixt us may in 
{ome meafure authorife the freedom, and the friendfhip we have al- 
ways had for each other ftill more, to mix with the unfeigned joy 
of congratulation the unreftrainable tendernefs of a brother, and 
concern of a friend, in giving my advice to you in this fcene of 
happinefs. Nor think it any reflection upon the ftrength of your 
heart that I fhould imagine | could any way contribute to your fe- 
licity by admonition, which is not concerning your prudence (for, 
to free you at once from any pain of that fort, I really think it 
incapable of improvement) but relating to the obfervation of fome 
inferior excellencies, which with the generality of your fex have 
palt unregarded, but, give me leave to fay, are effentially neceflary 
to preferve a hufband’s defires, as the more refpeétable duties of a 
wife. Tis not enough that a woman is a faithful domeftic friend, 
fhe fhould daily ftudy to inveft herfelf with a hundred little enchant- 
ing graces, fuitable to the difpofition of the man fhe marries, if fhe 
would {till retain thofe unfpeakble charms, conceived only by lovers, 
with which fhe originally captivated his heart. This grand fecret, 
my dear fifter, lies in this fhort precept, Never lofe the miftre/s in the 
evife; a text of bullion-fenfe, which an effay-writer would wire- 
draw into twenty glittering pages. But as my defign is, not to gain 
your applau‘e of my talent as a writer, but to give a hint for the 
promotion of your happinefs ; to fay more will be unneceflary, to 
fay leis would be unaffectionate. I know fome of our friends would 
rally me for laying fo great a ftrefs upon minute embellifhments of 
mind and body ; but 1 would foon ftop the laughter of thofe gain- 
fayers by the following fable, the truth of whofe moral is as old 
and certain as the foundation of the world, tho’ the ftory is my own 
invention. Pfyche, a virgin born in the ifland of Cyprus, grew ena- 
moured of Cupid the fon of Venus. After making fome unfuc- 
cefsful attempts to infpire the little god with a mutual paffion, fhe 
retired from the world to vent her complaints in melanchcly foli- 
tude. There dwelt not far from Paphosg the metropolis of the 
country, a nymph called Tafte, a daughter of one of the graces, 


to whom the virtues, arts, fciences, and even the goddefs of the 
$ ifland 
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annexed, is a proof of our author’s judgment, as well as a {trong 
teftimony of his tendernefs and affeétion : befides that, it conveys 
a very ufeful leffon to the fair fex, and fhay ferve to convince 
them, that a tafte for elegance in the leffer concerns of life is ne- 
ceflary to retain the affections of a hufband, as well as the more 


effential duties. 
In Letter XV. we meet with a deferved cenfure on the common 
falfe, taftlelefs remark, that we have now no poets. It is obfer- 
vable, 


* ifland herfelf, often reforted. For without the affiftance of fome 
* fecret charms fhe beftowed upon them, tho’ they perhaps might 
¢ fometimes coldly fatisfy the world, their endeavours to enchant it 
* were always ineffectual. Hither Pfyche repaired, and having dif- 
« covered the caufe of her uneafinefs, fupplicated the nymph in the 
« moft humble manner to relieve her diftrefles. ‘Taite, who never re- 
* fufed to comply with the petitions of her fincere votaries, heard the 
* virgin’s requeft with compaffion; and having made up a zone of 
« the fame materials with which fhe had formerly compofed the ceftus 
« of Venus, gave it her with the following injunctions: ‘ Take, faid 
«« fhe, my dear Pfyche, this magic zone, and wear it perpetually 
«* round you, from whofe latent folds fuch an unfpeakable power 
«« fhall be added to your natural charms, that the difdainful god of 
«* foft defires fhall not only be captivated with your beauty, as foon 
«« as he fees you, but hall be retained in a voluntary and pleafurable 
«« bondage as long as you preferve this myfterious pledge of my af- 
«« feétion. Take the ftricteit care therefore of this ineftimable trea- 
«¢ fure ; for fhould you thro’ neglect be fo unfortunate to lofe it, Cu- 
«« pid has wings, and will make ufe of them to leave you.’ Let it 
‘ be fufficient to fay, that Pfyche bound the zone round her waitt, 
« and accordingly fo far fucceeded in her wifhes, that Hymen, in his 
« faffron robe, foon pronounced a happy union betwixt her and the 
‘ fon of Venus. Days, weeks, and months, pafied on in uninter- 
« rupted circles of ftill increafing raptures. If Pfyche went into the 
* meadows and groves to tafte the tribute of the returning fpring, 
« Cupid was ever ready to wanton before her, and fill her lap with 
‘ the choiceft flowers and blofloms. If fhe was inclinable in the 
‘ heat of fummer to vifit the rivers and fountains, his image was 
¢ conftantly mixed with her’s in the floating mirror. Pfyche began 
‘ now to think her zone ufelefs, and a troublefome incumbrance ; 
« therefore being one day fatigued with the ufual fports of the country, 
* fhe loofened the golden ftuds with which it was faftened round her 
« waift, and threw it difdainfully into the pafling river. Very few 
« days pafled after this, before fhe perceived a vifible alteration in 
‘ the affections of her adored Cupid; his eyes no longer languifhed 
« on her’s with ineffable defire ; his ears ceafed, as they were wont, 
« to be ravifhed with the mufic of her tongue, and a civil indifference 
* foon fucceeded to the heretofore glowing language of extafy. By 
« degrees her company grew every day more and more difpleafing to 


« him, till at length a total difguft having feized his fancy, he fpread 
¢ his rofy wings in air, and for ever left the detelted habitation of his 


« once beloved Pfyche.’ 
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vable, that our author hath here, tho’ a poet * hitnfelf, done juf- 
tice to his cotemporaries, in an eulogium on Dr. Akenfide, Mr. 
Nugent, Mr. Gray, Mr. Collins, Mr. Mafon, and others. As thefe 
letters are already well known to the public, it is unneceffary to 
produce any more extra¢ts from them: they are in the hands of all 
the world, and ftand not in need of any recommendation. 

The author has enriched this edition of the letters with nine ad- 
dititional eflays on the following fubje&ts; viz. education, the 
power of habit, good and beauty, felf-love +, true and falfe reli- 

gion, 


* See a poem called The Tomb of Shakefpeare, a vifion, and The 
Genius of Britain, an ode, both printed for Dodfley. 


+ The ingenious author of thefe effays has illuftrated this fubje& 
by the following dream, which we have here fubjoined. 
‘I rofe, (fays he) methought, out of a place of darkue/s invifible, 
* as Milton calls it, which was only light enough to fhew the con- 
© fufed horror of the chaos that was around me; when, on a fudden, 
* the war of elements ceafed, and, as it were by magic, each reti- 
‘ ring to a proper place, formed a moft beautiful creation. As I 
* ftood admiring with no {mall enthufiafm the power and goodnefs of 
‘ the unfeen efficient of this paradife, unknowing to what end I was 
¢ placed there, and how I ought to act in order to contribute, as much 
« as lay in me, to the harmony of the whole; methought a being, 
‘ like the idea we have of an angel, came and offered to condu& me 
‘ through the unknown regions, and to inftruct me in the nature of 
¢ whatever I faw. Her robes were like a winter’s cloud tinged with 
¢ darknefs, her afpeét was gloomy and penfive, and every mark of 2 
‘ falfe glory appeared upon her. © By this time a number more of the 
« fame fpecies with myfelf came thronging after her, every one ex- 
‘ prefling the greateft ardency to obey her, and believe her inftruc- 
‘ tions ; yet this pretended zeal might be perceived to proceed from 
* fear, which feldom, if ever, is a companion of love. Upon my 
« making fome hefitation to join the crowd, fhe immediately put on 
« fuch a frown of terror, that my blood ran chill to my heart; the 
* flaves of her retinue too, though fecretly averfe to her tyranny, 
« joined the menaces that were made againit me, till the fear of be- 
« ing left defolate and alone, made me add one more to the unhappy 
«number. We had not proceeded many paces, before another 
‘ angel appeared to us, whofe afpeét was fair and gentle, whofe 
‘ demeanor was open and delightful, and her garments were the un- 
‘ fullied brightnefs of heaven, Our eyes were inftantly fixed on this 
* lovely object, and joy began to infpire our hearts. As foon as the 
‘ apoftate fifter, who enthralled us, faw this miniftrefs of happinefs, 
‘ fhe filled the air with a mift that obftructed our fight, and we 
* could behold our comfort no more ; but as refolution is a guide to 
« truth, I and fome few more left this feeming forcerefs, and with a 
* loud voice implored the affiftance of that other celeftial' being. Our 
« prayers were heard, and the air to our fight grew fergne and clear 
‘ again ; though the reft of ourate fellow-fufferers, who durft not 
‘ relinquifh their errors through fear, ftill remained under the in- 
‘ chantment. Our great prote¢trefs appeared again to us, and mene 
* in the following manner: ‘ Happy are you, O mortals, to e 7 
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gion, friendfhip, conjugal love, folitude, and contentment. Thefe 
are executed with the fame taite and fpirit that runs through the 
letters, and completes with them a very agreeable volume. 


¢* frera that fell impoftor, who ufurps my likenefs and office, to de- 
** lude the unwary. I am Religion, the brightet of beings under the 
«* Omnipotent, who conduct the good to the realms of unperifhable 
«« joy. She is Superftition, who leads them aftray into the path of 
“‘ error. I rule in the heart, fhe in ation ; and there is not even one 
«‘ of her dependents fo infatuated, but would declare, if they curft, 
*¢ againft her impious — She has been attended long by a ma- 
“* tron called Cuftom, the fallacy of whofe venerable countenance en- 
“« tices mankind into her miitrefs’s train, and then Opinion guards 
“« the entrance againft their efcape. Let her delude thofe miftaken 
“‘ wretches for a while with her antic fhows, whilft I lead you to bes 
«« hold the court of unalterable delight.” As foon as fhe had done 
freaking, there appeared a glorious light that extended to the ut- 
« termoft parts of the earth, and filled our bofoms with the moft hea- 
‘ venly fenfation. At a diltance myriads of celeftial inhabitants 
‘ came flying down, and fhowered innumerable bieflings upon us, 
‘ as we ftood looking up atthem. They feemed continualiy pafling 
‘to and from that eternal fource of light. Whillt we were admir- 
‘ ing this Lupendous !cene, one of thole divine mefiengers, who had 
* been to comfort our mittaken brethren, invo'ved in numberlefs ca- 
* Jamities by their deceitful guide, afcended from them up to the 
‘throne of the Niow High; fhe was cailed on earth Repentance, 
« and feemed besavisful even in tears and mourning. Not long after 
© another defcended, cloathed in zxthereal mildnefs; the {miles of 
« grace beamed from her eyes, as if fhe feemed delighted with being 
‘ charged with the firft office of heaven, doing good; her name was 
* Forgivenefs. Mercy went before her prefence, and Truth guided 
‘ her flight. She had in her hands the balm of comfort, and the 
« more fhe beftowed, the more ier. {tore increafed. Ona fudden the 
¢ clouds that had hitherto obicured the reft of our {pecies, were dif- 
* pelled, and the Majefty of the Supreme fhone upon them; at 
‘ whofe appearance, the forcerefs, that had mifled them, retired again 
€ to the native realms of infernai darknefs, and was feen no more. 
« As we were all going to offer up thank{givings for ovr deliverance, 
¢ I was awakened by the public rejoicings for the news of the fuccefs 
‘ of our arms. Which accident, and my preceding dream, afforded 
‘ me fufficient matter for reflection all the day after, on the fuperin- 
‘ tending goodnefs of Providence, which conftantly does the beft for 
: naskiak educing good and happinefs even out of evil and cala- 


¢ mities.’ 





Art. VI. 4 feries of genuine letters between Henry and Frances. 2 vols 
8vo. Pr. 6s. Johnfton. 


HESE fragments of a correfpondence betwixt a gentleman 
and a lady of the kingdom of Ireland, are not without their 
merit, and difcover the authors to have been a moft happy and 


moft deferving pair of lovers. Yet as they relate chiefly to parti- 
cular 
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cular incidents folely interefting the two parties themfelves, we are 
at a lofs to aflign any good reafon for their appesring in print. 
Even in the opinion of Henry, /everal of them are not worth reading. 
Why then fhould they be obtruded upon the public, which has 
long been opprefied with an inundation of private hiftory? The 
correfpondence, we are informed, continued feveral years, three 
times a week, without intermiffion; and thefe two volumes com- 
prehend only zgo letters, printed without any regard to order or 
time. They contain very little of the fooleries of love, and have 
no refemblance to the produétions of a raw univerfity ftudent, or 
the paffionate tranfports of an unexperienced love-fick maid. They 
are full of warm expreffions of tender affeftion, and interfperfed 
with many moral and religious refle&tions, fome of which however 
vary a little from the received ftandard of orthodoxy. The letters 
of Henry abound with juft and philofophic fentiments; and his 
genius, unfhackled by the conftraining forms of education, ftrikes 
into new paths, which are generally agreeable and entertaining. 
Thofe of Frances are no lefs elegant, and from them fhe appears 
poflefled of great delicacy of tafte and correétnefs of judgment. 
As to the ftile, of both we need only obferve, 


On dit toujours bien ce qu'on dit, 
Quand le caeur fait parler Pefprit. 

That our readers may judge how different Henry and Frances 
ate from ordinary lovers, we fhall prefent them with a few fhort 
extracts from the letters of each. In Letter XI. Henry exprefies 
himfelf thus : ‘ Your account of Mifs ——’s week’s route of diver- 
* fions made me laugh, but I was actually out of breath by the 
‘ time I had got to Saturday night ; fuch a paffion for fhews and 
public places is natural to young people, but there are many 
ridiculous perfons in the world, who hurry thro’ life, after 
the fame rate, up to their grand climacteric ; and, in fhort, the 
generality of mankind feem rather to have a ftomach, than a 


tafte for pleafure : 
«< Call it diverfion, and the pill goes down.” 


Which is entirely owing to the abrupt entrance into the world, 
which young people are too foon indulged in, and makes them 
continue children all the days of their lives; as I have obferved, 
that if you broach a veffel of liquor, before it has purged off its 
crudities, it will ftill drink new, tho’ you keep it on draught 
never fo long. I with all the children of our kingdom were 
made children of the public, as was the method of fome antient 
ftates; but then without fuch antient ftatefmen my wifh is ab- 
furd, as Horace’s propofing to fly from Rome, as an expedient 
againft the corruption of the people’s morals; as if the vice was 
rather in the ftones of the ftreet than in the manners of the ci- 
tizens. He who would reform public politics, muft firft reclaim 
private morals; and I agree rather with Plato, who founds his 
lt * commonwealth 
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« commonwealth on the bafis of virtue, than with Harrington, 
¢ who affirms the body-politic to be a machine.’ Speaking of 
a troublefome companion, he gives us his charaéter in thefe 
words: ‘ He is one of thofe matter-of-fa% men, who, being inca- 
* pable of ftriking out any thing, or idea, from their own fenfe 
* or imaginations, are eternally talking of what they have feen or 
« heard; as if they were reading over a memorandum-book, and 
¢ whofe whole converfation is a diary of their lives; for which 
« reafon, they are never tired of talking, becaufe they are them- 
« felves the chief fubjeét-matter of their difcourfe : I afked him, a 
« little peevifhly, this evening, whether he had ever committed 
« murder, that he could not bear his own thoughts a moment ?? 

We muft admire that elegant tafte which projected the following 
improvement: ‘ At fome diftance from this town, I amufed my- 
‘ felf with one of the moft curious pieces of exquifite bad tafte, 
* J] have ever met with, and which put me in mind of that epiftle 
of Pope’s which we read together the other evening. It was the 
deceptio vifus of a fhip in fail, on the top of a mountain, which, 
I fuppofe, terminated the vifto of fome abfurd fellow’s unim- 
provement thereabouts ; which fhews Mrs. Johnfon’s expreffion, 
f improved for the better], hinted in one of your letters, tho’ a tau- 
tology in fenfe, not fo much fo in terms. This may be ranked 
among the unnatural pleafures I mentioned to you lately, with 
which the demon of Caprice has poffeffed the human brutes of 
this world. The curious artift too, left any of his merit fhould 
be loft, by the natural appearance of the object, had placed it 
on the left hand, while the fea was roaring on the right, that 
the paltry contrivance might be obvious to the meaneft capa- 
city.’ As to the expreffion of Mrs. Johnfon, we differ from the 
author, and think it is rather a tautology in terms than in fenfe, 

It appears from the following letter, that Frances has no great 
regard for thofe gentlemen who are generally the favourites and 
darlings of the ladies. ‘ When my dear Harry left town, I flat- 
« ter’d myfelf, that I fhould enjoy ‘ a cool fufpence from pleafure 
«< and from pain ;’ and that I fhould recover my fhatter’d fpirits 
and broken conititution, firmly refolved to live foberly, quietly, 
and righteoufly, all the days of my life. But, fee the ftrange 
perverfenefs of my ftars, more in fault than I, which drive me 
on the rock I thought to fhun; for I have not been one evening 
at home fince I faw you; but have been continually immerfed 
in noife, folly, and hurry ; dragged about in melancholy parties 
of pleafure, where, as Pope fays, 


* « TI fit, with fad civility; I hear, 
** With honeft anguifh, and an aching ear.” 
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¢ And 


* In Pope the lines run thus : 
f fit with fad civility, 1] read 
With honeft anguifh, and an aching head. 
Alluding te the works of bad poets who brought their verfes to him. 
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¢ And furely it is a vice, which the devil was not fool enough 


¢ to recommend, to facrifice one’s life and health, without fome 
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joy in doing it. I with you had died three years ago; for, if I 
had not known you, the now infupportable ftupidity of half 
the world would not have been fo irkfome to me; for nothing is 
good or bad, but by comparifon. You will oblige me extremely, 
if you will fend me a differtation upon fools ; why there fhouldé 
be fuch difference between men of the fame family, and fame 
education, as may frequently be obferved; and, at the fame 
time, explain to me the caufe, for reafon there can be none, 
why women are generally fo fond of them. You muft know that 
a lady in Queen’s-fquare, whom you fometimes have heard me 
make whimfical mention of, has, in one of her flights, taken 


‘a moft unfortunate paffion for me; and, as love is importunate, 


fhe has not let me reft an hour in peace, fince that unlucky 
era; tho’ what I fuffer from her, is not the worft part of the 
adventure : for the oddnefs of her charaéter is not unentertain- 
ing; but fhe is generally furrounded by a groupe of miferable 
young men ‘of wit and humour about town,’ who, by the way 
of being fprightly, talk nonfenfe by the hour, then, by way of 
gallantry, cram us into hacks, and away to ——, where I have 
fupped with the fame fet twice this week ; and, 
“© Woe is me! 
“* To have feen what I have feen? feeing what I fee!” 

We fhall conclude our extraés with the following letter: ¢ In 
antient times, when mankind began to frame themfelves into 
focieties and ftates, the male part, perceiving they were born 
with greater bodily ftrength than the female, vainly concluded, 
they were originally indued with greater fenfe and nobler fouls, 
fo partially arrogated to themfelves the fuperiority ; at the fame 
time, that they refufed, very unfairly, the fame law of reafon, 
to an horfe, though they acknowledge him to be an animal of 
greater ftrength than they. 
‘ Now, in order to preferve this unjuft dominion to themfelves, 
and their heirs-male for ever, they concluded no Salique law fa 
effe€tual, as to fetter and inflave our minds, by fuch a narrow, 
domeftic, and partial education, as fhould bury the feeds of 
fenfe and philofophy, and bias our opinions towards a notion oF 
their fuperior ‘ manly fenfe and reafon.’ 
‘ Thus uneducated, and unimproved, or, what is worfe, con- 
demned to a wrong education; it is as unfair to cenfure us for 
the weaknefs of our underftandings, as it would be to blame 
the Chinefe women for little feet ; for neither is owing to the 
imperfection of nature, but to the cruelty of cuftom. 
‘ When women then affociate themfelves with men of moderate 
underftandings (for I think you too humble, when you brand 
thofe with the title of fools, who fall fhort of your own fenfe) 
it is only becaufe it is natural and reafonable to prefer that de- 
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« gree of fenfe, which they comprehend, to that which is beyoiid 
‘ their apprehenfion: and this is nothing more than you would dé 
* yourfelf; for I do not know, what pleafure you could have, in 
« company with a Rabbi, merely for his underftanding Hebrew, 
* of which you hardly know the Type. 
‘ I believe that women, ceteris paribus, as Tom fays, always prefer 
men of the beft fenfe, as far as the limits of their own underftand- 
ing extend; beyond which, it would be enthufiafm, not rational 
affection, to carry their regards. I confefs indeed that there muit 
be an entire equality between the rivals, with regard to fortune, 
titles, drefs, perfon, (%c.———before the fuperiority of underftand- 
ing can have the chance of being confidered. But then this is 
owing to the falfe bias of female education, which directs us to 
wrong means of happinefs; and, inftead of being cenfiired for 
our error, we ought to be pitied for not being rendered capable 
of judging right. 
* Henceforward therefore, I interdi&t you, wife fools, from the 
unjuftnefs of any fatir againft our fex, ’till you have, by a pro- 
per and more liberal education, given our noble and ingenuous 
natures fair play to exert themfelves. Do this, if ye dare, ye 
imperious tyrants, and ye fhall fee, how fmall we will make you. 
Oh! let us once be free; for know that arts and fciences can- 
not raife their heads under defpotic fway. 
‘I fhall mention but one thing more, which appears to me @ 
very natural thought; that providence certainly intended women, 
rather than men, for the ftudy and contemplation of philofophy 
and fcientific knowledge; as the delicacy of our frame feems 
fitter for fpeculation, than action ; and our home-province affords 
us greater leifure, than men; who, from their robuft and aétive 
natures, feem calculated more for bufinefs, labour, and mechanic 
arts. Out then, ye vile ufurpers of our natural rights and 
liberties 5 and oh! for an army of Amazons to vindicate out 
wrongs.’ F, 
Thefe extracts are not culled as falfe famples to deceive the pub 
lic, which will find the work all of a piece, interfperfed with moral 
and judicious reflections; though it would have been more ufeful, 
had thofe refleétions been methodized ; and more entertaining, had 
the ftrokes of private hiftory been fach as could have interefted the 
paffions of the reader. 
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Art. VIL. 4 Remonftrance againfg Lord Bolingbroke’s Philofophical 
Religion. By G. Anderfon. 


His performance is divided into twelve fe€tions, which profefs 

to treat at large of all the grand points of natural religion: 
this is the banquet to which Mr. G. Anderfon invites us: unhap- 
pily for us, it proves a banquet, where neither tafte, nor order, nor 
decorum can be found to prefide; and where reafon, tho’ not ab-, 
folutely 
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folutely excluded, yet is cloathed in fo ridiculous and grotefque a 
garb, that we feel lefs pleafure than difguft from her appearanee, 
and only wonder how the d——/ foe got there. The introduttion is 
addrefled to D. Mallett, Efq; whom, on account of his being the 
publifher of lord Bolingbroke’s works, he treats throughout with 
the utmott profufion of vulgar fneering, and malignant abufe. 

It is the privilege of dulnefs, tho’ an enemy to ridicule in ge- 
neral, to be pleafant to the utmoft extent of its abilities. This 
privilege Mr. Anderfon lays hold of, and gives free indulgence to 
the rage of his wit againft the unfortunate Mr. Mallett. "Squire 
Mallet, the fquire, and your efquirefhip, are the ftrokes of hu- 
mour which recur perpetually, and meet us at every turn: a re- 
petition which might poffibly have proved naufeous, had not the 
extreme politenefS and elegance of the raillery prevented our deli» 
cacy from being offended. 

We fhall give the reader a few fpecimens of this humour of Mr. 
Anderfon’s. ‘ Surely, fays he (Introd. p. g.) you and lord Boe 
‘ lingbroke muft have imagined, by treating the religious part of 
‘ mankind with fo much contempt, that inftead of the Gofpel of 
‘ our Lord Jefus Chrift, the time was at hand when the gofpel of 
* St. John lord Bolingbroke thould be the eitablithed religion of 
‘ the nation, and ’fquire Mailet have the honour of being his evan- 
* gelift.’ Page 63. in treating of immutable truths, he enter- 
tains us with the following paragraph: ‘ The definition of man. 
‘ may be divided into two propofitions: man is an animal; and, 
‘ man is reafonable: and as the whole definition is an immutable 
* truth, fo are the parts of it: this doth not hold in propolitions 
‘ contingently true, becaufe they depend on time: for initance, 
* David Mallet, efq; is a philofopher, and certain it is, that once 
‘ he was neither efq; nor philofopher.’ Sec. 11th, pag. 351, he 
has ingenioufly contrived to prefs the faid David Mallet into his 
fervice, and very freely makes ufe of him to prove the abfurdity of 
the Stratonic philofophy.—— ‘ Strato’s living, original particles of 
‘ matter ; (/ays be) particles endued not only with life but under, 
‘ ftanding, are either complete animals in themfelves, or become 
* fuch by addition and multiplication: leave thefe particles in their 
‘ original ftate, you and I and the whole would have been and are 
© but the minima nature ; if by addition and multiplication of thefe 
‘ intelligent particles you are become a poet and philofopher, you 
‘ are not one fingle individual D, Mallet, efq; but a {warm of litile 
* thinkers.’ 

Mr. Anderfon will do us the juftice to acknowledge, that we 
have here felected fome of the moft brilliant fallies, that have efcap- 
ed him, from the commencement to the conclufion of his work. 
Whatever unfavourable ideas the preceding quotations may fuggeit 
with regard to the intellects of owr author, we cannot allow aiter 
all, that he is either a fool or a madman. ‘Through the whole of 
his ftrange volume he difplays a wild, indelicate, biundering kind 
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of fenfe, which might have entitled him to more indulgence, had 
it been accompanied with lefs fenrrility and malevolence. To add 
to the mifery of thofe, who are obliged to labour through this in- 
digefted heap, a confiderable portion of literature, fuch as it is, by 
fome unhappy accident hath fallen to his fhare ; in the manage- 
ment of which too, he feems pretty frequently to follow the advice of 
Dogbeiry in the play, by letting it appear, «when there is no need of 
fuch vanity. Of thefe advantages however, Mr. Anderfon himfelf 
appears to be very fenfible, and condefcends now and then with 
great addrefs, and in a very dignified ftile, to acquaint us with the 
fuperiority of his talents—~ ‘ Whatever Mr. Mallet may think of 
« me (/ays be) 1 am not afhamed to acknowledge that I profefs to 
‘ underftand logics, and metaphyfics, abftraction and univerfals, 
« and think the knowledge of them a neceflary qualification of a 
« philofophical writer; and I knew both formally and fundamen- 
‘ tally, and what univerfale is a parte mentis, and what it is @ parte 
* rei, &e.’ Again, he informs us, page 27th, that he can ab- 
ftraét whitenefs from all white things; nay, that he can even teach 
Mr. Mallet to do the fame: ‘If you, "fquire Mallet (/ays he) can- 
« not abftraét whitenefs from all white things, it muft be owing 
* to your ignorance of implicite and negative, and explicite and af- 
‘ firmative abftraCtion.’ By his great fkill in thefe points Mr. An- 
derfon affures us, that he can abftraé&t; and that Mr. Mallet, by 
the fame means, might do fo too. This feme2 abftraétion is a 
grand point with him, and feems to be the thing neareft his heart. 
In fec. zd. he has got together all his logics, as he phrafes it, 
upon which he values himfelf not a little, in order to the defence 
of this favourite doétrine againft the attacks of the wobleman of a 
philofopher; an appellation which he frequently beftows on lord 
Bolingbroke, and which is the cover, no doubt, of fome very inge- 
nious conceit. 

If the reader is not yet fatisfied with regard to Mr. Anderfon, the 
following paflages may ferve to give him a perfect idea, both of his 
underftanding and his temper. Page 64, in endeavouring to eftablith 
reafon as the fole fource of morals, fee how he argues: « All 
truths of fpeculation are, or ought to be, the orderly ground- 
work of action: truth and right are fo nearly related, that they 
are often put for one another: Cicero fays, what is right is alfo 
true: and our Lord Jefus Chrift faith, he that doth the truth, 
cometh to the light ; and the apoftle Paul fpeaks of thofe who 
obey not the truth, but obey unrighteoufnefs. Let it be obferv- 
ed, I do not tranfcribe Scripture phrafes and expreffions as of di- 
vine authority (for I write for thofe whe do not believe the 
* Bible) but as fayings of fenfe and antiquity. A wicked aétion is 
* an oppofition to truth, as well as a violence done to juftice; it 
‘ is an error or a lie in action; from whence it followeth, that the 
« prima regula morwn, and the radix pofibilitatis are the fame.’ 
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Again,— ‘Reafon (/ays he) is the faculty by which we compare 
* our fpeculative ideas, and judge of their identity or diverfity ; 
¢ and reafon is the faculty by which we judge of the equality or 
¢ inequality of our doings. The meafure of this equality or ine- 
‘ quality, can be nothing elfe but right reafon; and this is more 
‘ obvious to the underftanding, than moft truths of mere fpecula- 
tion: it is confcious knowledge, and fuch as we often perceive 
intuitively, and without argumentation ; and I fuppofe it is from 
this that the word confcience denotes our approbation or difap- 
probation of what we call good, and what we call bad aétions— 
**No man is capable to Know that a whole is more than any of its 
‘ parts, but knows that a good office and the murder of a bene- 
‘ factor effentially differ, &c.’ 

This is a notable inftance, no doubt, of that philofophical pre- 
cifion for which Mr. Anderfon is fo great a ftickler. Our author’s 
reafon for diffenting from Berkeley, with regard to the reality of 
external objects is pleafant enough.——— ‘ I freely join with his 
‘ lordfhip (/ays be) in reje€ting a modern fyftem that makes all 
* bodily appearances to be delufions, tho’ I never faw what is faid 
‘ in fupport of it; for I am refolved to believe no delufions, know- 
‘ ing them to be fuch.’~—- ‘The candor and good fenfe of the fol- 
lowing paffage is very confpicuous.— After quoting lord Boling- 
broke, who afferts that all fpirits are hypothetical, except the in- 
finite Spirit the Father of fpirits, he proceeds in this manner: —— 

- * He who would not take on him to deny that there are imma- 
‘ terial created beings, has at laft found affurance to affirm that 
‘ all fpirits are the creatures of metaphyfics and theology. That 
‘ the foul and body are diftin& fubftances, I have already deter- 
mined, and the reafons I have given I reft upon: that we have 
fomething in our make that thinks, he admits; and I am {ure 
that neither metaphyficians nor divines have created this thinker, 
tho’ they indeed judge it to be immaterial: but it is aftonifhing 
that a man of common underftanding, and a man of one half 
of our author’s learning, and who is not an arrant profefs’d a- 
theift, fhould fay, that all fpirits are hypothetical, except the in- 
finite Spirit, the Father of fpirits. This is too plain to pafs, or 
to be excus’d as a blunder This can bear no meaning, ex - 
cept that God is the chief, the father of imaginary fpirits, and 
the grand bull-beggar of mankind, &%c.’——- 
Hear how he raves again (fec. 7. pag. 159.)— ‘ The plain man, 
fays Bolingbroke, who will not reafon beyond his fenfe and expe- 
rience, knows that in whatever ftate he is, God governs, and 
hath nothing to fear in one more than anothery God is an all- 
perfect being. By this (fays Mr. Anderfon) lord Bolingbroke, in 
the chara¢ter of a plain man means, if he means any thing at all, 
* that God’s adminiftration is as perfect here, as it cam be here- 
‘after ; fo that if there is another life, he cannot be worfe off than 
* he. was in the life he lived here: that is, a bungling minifter of 
¥f2 * ftate, 
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ftate, a betrayer, or a cobler of the conftitution of his country, 
who, for fear his blood fhould be made the cement for a new af- 
fociation, fled to France, and there learnt French enough to fpoil 
his Englifh: that his political talents might not ruft, he entered 


into the fervice of a new mafter, whofe fecrets he fold for a fafe’ 


return to his native country; and, in order to reinftate himfelf 
in his former employment, quarelled in vain with his friend and 


protector, and fpent the remaining part of his time in difcontent ;- 


‘ 

. 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘and, pour tuer le temps, he became writer againft the admini- 
‘ ftration, againft religion, and againft God and goodnefs.—~—That 
4 
¢ 
« 
« 
‘ 
é 
‘ 
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his lordfhip was a finner, is notorioufly ahd by his own confeffion: 


true, and therefore liable to be a fufferer, whenever God thought 


fit to call him into judgment: but plain man Bolingbroke will- 


tell his fovereign and judge, fince you did not punifh me when 
you knew me guilty, you have no right to punifh me now: and 
this is all the ground of lord Bolingbroke’s and your future hap-; 
pineis and fefety (ineaning we fuppofe {quire Mallet’s) that ye 
cannot be worfe, or more miferable in another world, than he 
was, or you are, or may be in this: how dangerous is your cafe, 
© and how deplorable was his !’ That both the lord and the 
‘{quire however have been of fome advantage to fociety, Mr. An- 
derfon himfelf will confefs ; fince he himfelf produces them as ar- 
ents for the truth of chriitianitv. ‘ Chriftians (fays our author) 
« need not be furprifed, being forewarned, that fuch teachers as 
“lord Bolingbroke, and his publifher D. Mallet, efq; thould arife, 
« who privily fhould bring in damnable herefies, and even publicly 
* denying the Lord that bought. them, and the God who made 
« them, &e. I fay, fince this hath a€tually happened, it is rather 
‘ a confirmation of the truth of the chriftian revelation, than 2 
* difcredit to the Gofpel.’ 

But, enough of Mr. Anderfon :—— whatever degree of merit be 
allowed to lord Bolingbroke, he furely deferved not for his fins to 
fall under the lafh of fo much illiberal pedantry as is heaped to- 
gether in this volume of our author’s. Some refpectable qualities 
he had, no doubt: and we cannot help reflecting, what a blow it 
would have been to his pride, after a Warburton, a Leland, and 
fome others, whom his lordihip might have confidered as no defpi- 
cable antagonifts, had made their attack upon him, to. have feen 
fuch a figure as Mr. Anderfon advancing to the combat, armed with 
this uncouth and barbarous weapon, to which he has quaintly given 
the name of a Remonjrauee. An old hon (fays the fable) who 
had long reigned the tyrant of the foreit, found himfelf at the 
point of. death expofed to the refentment of his fellow-brutes; the 
triumph and infults of t e more generous beaits, his fortitude and 
Mmagnanimity enabled him to fupport; the lait, fatal and mortify- 
ing ftroke, was given by the heels of an afs. 
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Aer. VI]I. 4a Enquiry into the nature and defign of Baptifm. 8vo, 


Pr. IS. a 


His feems to be the performance of fome induftrious divine, 

who, by a vigorous application of his mind to the import- 

ant point of baptifm, and a faithful examination of antient and 

modern authors, has extracted for our edification every thing that 

needs to be faid upon it. “Tis true, an enquiry into baptifm is not 

likely, at this time of day, to excite much the attention of the pub- 

lic; and many, we apprehend, will be apt to think, that 211 pages 

employed wholly upon a fubje& of this:nature, cannot potlibly con- 
tain any thing but a more folemn kind of trifling. 

Yet are there fome, it is to be hoped, {till among us, bleft with 
founder principles and a more primitive tafte, who are capable of 
teaping much confolation from being told, that fprinkling has at 
lealt as fair a claim ‘to be an apoftolical practice, as immerfion ; 
that the pratice of baptifm was intended to be univerfal and per- 
petual, and that both reafon and religion point out the neceifity, 
as well as propriety of initiating infants into the church by means 
of this holy rite. This latter point is what he chiefly labours to 
evince: nothing indeed can exceed the pathetic warmth with which 
he pleads the caufe of thefe little ones: the tendernefs of the good 
man’s heart perfe@ly boils over upon this occafion. 

Having remarked that, ‘ young children, before they have ar- 
rived to the ufe of fpeech themfelves, or have been capable. of 
underftanding its meaning, when ufed by others, have yet had an 
awful fenfe of a fuperior being impreffed upon their minds, and 
a diftinguifhing apprehenfion of good and evil, right and wrong, 
evidencing itfelf in their a€tions. Will you not, (/ays4e) ad- 
dreffing himfeif to parents, fince children have the propereft 
qualifications, as well as the moft indifputable right to be _ad- 
mitted into the kingdom and church of Chrift, do what is in your 
power, and what appears to be your duty, to put them in pof- 
feffion of this privilege? will you wilfully exclude them from that 
blefling which he hath intended for them, and which your regard 
for them requires you to convey to them? be atiured that Chriit 
will highly refent this contempt of his grace and authority; for 
if you offend, or hinder trom a participation of his favours, any 
of your little ones, it were better that a mill-ftone were hanged 
about your neck, and that you were drowned in the depth of the 
fea. No temporal punifhment you can expofe yourfelves to, will 
be equivalent to that which you will deferve, by an exclufion of 
thefe favourites of our Lord, from a fhare of that covenant to 
which he gracioufly admits them, by a rejection of that ordinance 
which is neceflary to give them a title to it. I think you mutt 
* be convinced, that thefe offsprings of your bodies are extremely 
‘ dear to Chrift, and fitted to become members of his mayttical 
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“ body, and furely they ought to be equally dear to you: as their 
< advocate then, fuffer me to intreat and befeech you, that as you 
< are the parents of their flefh, you would alfo in this*refpe& be 
« the fathers of their fpirits. If there be therefore any confola- 
€ tion in Chrift, if any comfort of love, if any bowels and mercies, 
* fulfil ye my joy in being like-minded towards them.’ 

In this ferious and tender expoftulation, as he himfelf juftly 
calls it, you have a fpecimen of our author’s eloquence and huma- 
nity. Here is one of his mafterly reach and penetration, in his 
reprefentation of the ftate of the Heathen world before the coming 
of Chrift. 

‘It cannot (/ays be) be deemed impertinent, to mention a few 
‘ inftances wherein the dominion of the devil difcovered itfelf both 
‘ among Heathens and Jews, efpecially in what they accounted 
‘ facred and religious fervices. ‘The worfhip of the Heathen world 
« was direéted to demons or the ghofts of dead men, or to deities 
« formed by poetic fiction, and their own vain imaginations, or to 
¢ irrational and inanimate creatures; and their moft folemn and 
« devout adorations of them, confifted of ridiculous, lewd, fottith, 
‘ and in many cafes barbarous and inhuman obfervances: and a- 
* greeably to the conceptions which they formed of their gods, 
‘ they became, in imitation of them, lewd, covetous, revengeful, 
‘ implacable, unjuft, deceitful and cruel in their moral and focial 
* conduct. Here then we have very evident marks and proofs 
“ of the dominion of the devil over the Heathen world ; the attri. 
« butes they afcribed to their gods were diabolical ones, and their 
* gods themfelves, if they had any intelligent exiftence, were no 
* other than devils; the worfhip they paid to them was devilifh, 
* fuch as fatan himfelf would defire and enjoin; and they were, 
* as to their moral deportment, the very images and flaves of the 
‘ devil; fo that the religion which prevailed among the Heathens 
‘ at the coming of Chrift, was the religion of the devil, or in the 
‘ language of the apoftle, it was earthly, fenfual, devilifh.’ 

Thefe are all the fpecimens that need be given of our author’s 
abilities, and manner of writing. After perufing his book, we 
will do him the juftice to confefs, that we have received as much 
fatisfation from it, as from any other treatife upon this fubjeét of 
baptifm: confident we are of one thing, that he has not fwerved 
in the minuteft article from genuine and eftablifhed orthodoxy: 
nothing certainly can be more harmlefs and inoffenfive than his 
performance ; and we cannot help wondring that he fhould ex- 
prefs, in his preface, fome apprehenfion of being attack’d by 
paffion and party-violence: furely the good man may fleep in 
peace; at leaft, in our opinion, no one will take upon him to 
attack his book, who is not utterly divefted of all humanity and 


underftanding. 
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Art. IX. 4 free Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of Evil. In fix 
Letiers to 8ve. Pr. 3s. Dodfley. 





HE origin of evil is a fubje& in its nature fo intricate and 

perplexed, fo much beyond the depth of human reafon, and 
fo far above the reach of mortal wifdom, that we are not to won- 
der at the ill fuccefs of the almoft innumerable volumes which 
have been written on it; nor that of all thofe who have entered 
into this labyrinth, not one fhould ever find a clue to lead him 
out of it. Our adventurous author, therefore, hath at leaft the fa- 
tisfaction to recollect, that whatever may be the event of his en- 
deavours, they cannot be more unfuccefsful than the attempts of 
his predeceffors ; and that, like the fearchers after the longitude, 
and the north-weft paffage, he is fure to difcover as much as thofe 
who went before him. He fets out however with an affertion in which 
we can by no means agree with him. * The right underftanding 
‘ (fays he) of this abftrufe fpeculation, I look upon to be the only 
‘ folid foundation, on which any rational fyftem of ethics can be 
‘ built ; for it feems impoflible, that men fhould ever arrive at 
* any juft ideas of their Creator, or his attributes, any proper no- 
tions of their relation to him, or their duty to each other, with- 
out firft fettling in their minds fome fatisfaftory folution of this 
important queition, Whence came evil? It is the folution there- 
fore of this important queftion alone, that can afcertain the mo- 
ral charaéteriftic of God, and upon that only muft all human 
virtue eternally depend.’ 
This we cannot help. thinking, with all due deference to our 
author, is carrying the matter rather too far, to make all ethics 
depend on an abitrufe fpeculation, and to affirm, that men can 
never have any juft ideas of God, without knowing the origin of 
evil. We fhould, on the contrary, be of opinion, that tho’ the 
origin of evil be ftiJl a fecret to us, as in all probability it will con- 
tinue to be, men may not only be in fome degree happy, but alfo 
wife and good; becaufe an obedience to the laws of God, the 
fubmiitlion to his will, together with the conviction, that whatever 
is is right, may be fufficient to make them fo without that know- 
Jedge which our author would perfuade us is fo indifpenfibly ne- 
ceflary. 

To wave however a difpute it is not our bufinefs to enter into, 
let us proceed to a review of this ingenious writer’s performance ; 
which, though not altogether fatisfactory, has notwithftanding 
thrown many new lights on the fubject, and abounds in ufeful 
truths and fenfible obfervations. The arguments are ranged in 
their proper order and conneétion without precifenefs or forma- 
lity, and the whole remarkably clear and intelligible ; which, in 
a work of this nature, is no inconfiderable diftin@uon. 
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The fummary of our author’s fcheme is as follows: To find 


out how evil of any kind could be the production of infinite good 
nefs and power, and to fhew how the introduttion of it into this 
world is reconcileable with the mercy and benevolence of the Su- 
preme Being. He endeavours to prove, ‘ that all the evils we 
‘ feel, and all which we fee around us, derogate not in the leaft 
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from the wifdom, power, or goodnefs of our Creator; but pro- 
ceed entirely from that fubordination which is fo neceflary to the 
happinefs, and even to the exiftence of the great and incom- 
prehenfible whole. I have fhewn, that all fubordination muft 
imply imperfeétion in fome beings or other; and that all imper- 
fection muft confift in the abfence of comparative good, or the 
admiffion of pofitive evil. I have fhewn, that moft of the evils 
we ufually complain of are of the firft kind; the want only of 
thofe perfe&tions we fee others enjoy, or imagine infinite power 
might have beftowed upon ourfelves ; which are therefore in fac 
no evils at all: that thofe’ of the latter fort, or pofitive evils, 
are fych as from the nature of things muft iutrude them- 
felves into all creation, and therefore that omnipotence can 
do no more than make choice of that fyftem which admits 
the feweft; being obliged, by the imperfections of all created 
beings, the untractablenefs of matter, and fome incomprehen- 
fible connection between good and evil, happinefs and mifery, 
to admit bath, or to give exiftence to neither. I have likewife 
fhewn that moral evil may have its neceflity and utility too as 
well as natural ; at leaft, that if natural evils are neceflary, mo- 
ral ones are expedient, to prevent that neceffary mifery from 
falling to the fhare of perfeSt innocence, and to convert una- 
voidable fufferings into juft punifhments ; that tho’ the effence 
of all moral evil confifts in the production of natural, yet it may 
have fome collateral tendency to good; and that the wicked, 
whilft they are juftly punifhed for the miferies which they occa- 
fion, may probably, by that very guilt and punifhment, fome 
way remotely contribute to univerfal -happinefs. I have fhewn, 
that if natural and moral evils could not be prevented, the ex- 
iftence of political and religious evils muft on courfe be unavoid- 
able, they being but the certain confequences of the other: that 
all human government inuft be in the higheft degree imperfedt, 
and big with all manner of evils, being the dominion of igno- 
rant and wicked creatures over each other; that, as fuch crea- 
tures can be governed only by fear of punifhment or hopes of 
reward, ail government amongft them muft be founded on vio- 
lence and corruption, and ever fupported and adminiftered by the 
fame vitious and unjuftifiable methods: that no power whatever 
can give a perfcét religion to fo imperfe& a creature as man, ei- 
ther by nature or revelation ; not by nature, becaufe, whilft that 
is human nature, he can never difcover by reafon the truths on 
which a perfect fyftem of theology or ethics can be erected ; not 
€ by 
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by revelation, becaufe he wants faculties to comprehend fuch fu- 
pernatural difcoveries, although they fhould be imparted to him: 
that, was he capable of unce receiving a perfect religion, it is 
not poflible he could long retain it; becaufe, if it could be kept. 
entirely feparate from his worldly interefts, # would foon be 
neglected, and perifh in oblivion ; and, if it was not, fuch a con- 
nection would quickly corrupt its purity, and deftroy its effence, 
fo that national eftablifhments would be neceffary for its fup- 
port, and. yet infallibly productive of its deftru&ion. That all 
thefe evils proceed not from wrong difpofitions or accidental 
caufes, but fingly and folely from the imperfection of man; and 
yet, that in the gradation from infinite perfe@ion to abfolute 
nothing, there muft be one rank occupied by fuch a creature as 
man with all his imperfections about him; that thefe imperfec- 
tions muft be annexed to his fituation, and adhere to every 
thing that relates to him, to his happinefs, to his morals, to his 
government, and to his religion: that, in like manner, al] other 
created beings muft have evils and imperfections peculiar to their 
ftations, and proportioned to their inferiority ; notwithftanding 
all which there is as much good, and as little eval, in the uni- 
verfal fyftem as the nature of creation will admit of; and that 
therefore it is a work equal to what we might expect from the 
operations of infinite benevolence joined with infinite power.’ 
This is a fketch of his general plan, divided by our author 


into fix letters: the firft of which contains fome reflexions on evil 
in general ; the fecond confiders what he calls evils of imperfection ; 
the third, natural evils; the fourth, moral; the fifth, political ; 
the fixth and lait, religious evils. Every one of which are attribu- 
ted to the fame origin, and accounted for on the fame principle, 
namely, the zecefity of them. 


ow 


‘ The true folution (fays our author) of this incomprehenfible pa- 
radox (the origin of evil) mult be this, that all evils owe their exift- 
ence folely to the neceffity of their own natures, by which I mean 
they could not poflibly have been prevented, without the lofs of fome 
fuperior good, or the permiffion of fome greater evil than them- 
felves; or that many evils will unavoidably infinuate themfelves by 
the natural relations and circumftances of things into the moft per- 
fet fyftem of created beings, even in oppofition to the will of 
an almighty Creator, by reafon they cannot be excluded without 
working contradictions ; which not being proper objeéts of power, 
it is no diminution of omnipotence to affirm that it cannot ef- 
fe& them.’ —— ‘ The infinite power and goodnefs of God there- 
fore is fairly reconcileable with the mifery and wickednefs of his 
creatures, from the impoffibility of preventing them; and if, 
in the very fmall part of the univerfal fyftem that lies within the 
reach of our imperfect capacities, many.inftances of this kind 
appear, in which they are vifibly confiftent, we ought with the 
utmoft affurance to conclude, what is undoubtedly true, that 

‘ they 
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« they are really fo in all, tho’ we are not able to comprehend 
* them.’ 

In regard to evils of imperfection, he obferves, that they are in 
reality no evils at all ; becaufe, ‘ in the formation of the univerfe, 
« God was obliged, in order to carry on that juft fubordination fo 
« neceflary to the very exiftence of the whole, to create beings of 
«. different ranks; and to beftow on various fpecies of animals, and 
¢ alfo on the individuals of the fame fpecies, various degrees of 
« underftanding, ftrength, beauty, and perfection.” —— ‘ Was hap- 
“ pinefs (fays he) ever fo unequally divided, our pretence for com- 
« plaint could be of this only, that we are not fo high in the fcale 
‘ of exiftence as our ignorant ambition may defire: a pretence 
¢ which muft eternally fubfift; becaufe, were we ever fo much 
« higher, there would be ftill room for infinite power to exalt us ; 
« and fince no link in the chain can be broke, the fame reafon for 
« difquiet muft remain to thofe who fucceed to that chafm, which 
« muit be occafioned by our preferment.’ 

From the imaginary evils of imperfection, he proceeds to the 
real natural evils, which all fiefh is heir to; which he very pro- 
perly divides into pains of body, and inquietude of mind. But if 
God is a good and benevolent being, what end could he propofe 
from creation but the propagation of happinefs? and, if happinefs 
is the end of all exiftence, why are not all creatures that do exift, 
happy? Becaufe (fays our author) man is man. God indeed might 
have made us quite other creatures, and placed us in a world dif- 
ferently conftituted ; but then we had been no longer men; and 
whatever beings had occupied our ftations in the univerfal fyftem, 
they muft have been liable to the fame inconveniencies. All hu- 
man evils therefore are but the effe& of human nature, and plainly 
deducible from neceflity. ‘This our author endeavours more fully 
to illuftrate by defcending to particulars, and confidering the ne- 
ceflity of poverty, labour, inquietudes of mind *, pains of body, 
and death; and concludes, that alli thefe evils could never have 
been prevented, even by infinite power, without the introduction 


of 


* « Inquietudes of mind (fays he) cannot be prevented without firft 
eradicating all our inclinations and paffions, the winds and tides that 
preferve the great ocean of human life from perpetual ftagnation. 
So long as men have purfuits, they muft meet with difappointments ; . 
and whilft they have difappointments, they muft be difquieted ; 
whilft they are injured, they muft be inflamed with anger; and 
whilft they fee cruelties, they muft be melted with pity; whilft 
they perceive danger, they muft be fenfible of fear ; and whilft they 
behold beauty, they muit be inflaved by love: nor can they 
me Le from the various anxieties attendant on thefe various an 
turbulent paffions. Yet without them we fhould be undoubtedly 


lefs happy and lefs fafe ; for without anger we fhould not defend 
ourfelves, and without pity we fhould not affift others ; without fear 
we fhould not preferve our lives, and without love they would not 
be worth preferving.” 
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of greater, or the lofs of fuperior good, they being but the necef- 
fary confequences of human nature. 

But it is objeéted, that fome men being exempted from many ca- 
lamities with which others are afflicted, all men might have been 
exempted from all, and infinite power might therefore have pre- 
vented moft of thefe dreadful calamities. ‘To which objection our 
author thus replies: ‘ I am _perfuaded (fays he) that there is 
¢ fomething in the abftract nature of pain conducive to pleafure ; 
¢ that the fufferinigs of individuals are abfolutely necefflary to uni- 
‘ verfal happinefs ; and that, from conneétions to us inconceivable, 
‘ it was impracticable for omnipotence to produce the one, with- 
* out at the fame time permitting the other. ‘Their conftant and 
¢ uniform concomitancy thro’ every part of nature with which we 
* are acquainted, very much corroborates this conjecture, in which 
‘ fcarce one inftance, I believe, can be produced of the acquifi- 
‘ tion of pleafure or convenience by any creatures, which is not 
‘ purchafed by the previous or confequential fufferings of them- 
‘ felves or others; pointing out, as it were, that a certain allay of 
‘ pain muft be caft into the univerfal mafs of created happinefs, 
* and inflitted fomewhere for the benefit of the whole.’ 

This, with fubmiffion to our author, is but-a poor pretence to 2 
folution of the difficulty. He is perfuaded, that there is fomething 
in the abftra& nature of pain conducive to pleafure; but another 
may be perfuadcd, and perhaps with much more reafon, of the con- 
trary; and if the connections which he talks of are inconceivable, 
furely no arguments can be drawn from them to prove this or any 
thing elfe. That the miferies of particular beings can be any ways 
neceffary to the happinefs of the whole, 1s a notion perhaps peculiar 
to himfelf, and, as it fhould feem, dire&tly oppofite to all our ideas. 

He has likewife another argument, if fo it may be called, in 
fupport of his hypothefis, which is ftill more whimfical. ¢* Is 
‘it not (fays he) analagous and highly probable, that the hap- 
‘ pinefs and life of man fhould be equally dependent on the 
‘ wills of his fuperiors? As we receive great part of our plea- 
‘ fures, and even fubfiftence, from the fufferings and deaths 
‘ of lower animals, may not thefe fuperior beings do the fame 
‘ from ours?’ But to fupport this ftrange affertion, and preferve 
this analogy, we muft imagine that there are fuperior beings, to 
whofe pleafures and fubfiftence our fufferings and death are as ne- 
ceffary, as the deaths and fufferings of lower animals are to our 
own; that is to fay, fuperior beings may feed upon us, as we do 
on fheep, oxen, &c. hunt us as we do hares, fet us a fighting as 
we do game-cocks, or torture us as we do worms on a fifh-hook, 
for their diverfion. But our author feems to have forgot that thefe 
beings, whatever they are, if fuperior ta us, muft be rational, and 
that in a much higher degree than ourfelves, and confequently in- 
capable of feeling fuch neceflities, or enjoying fuch pleafures, as 
he has affigned them, 
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What follows in this letter concerning the pride and imaginary 
importance of man, is but a repetition of what Pope, and many 
other writers, have already taken notice of. We fhall pafs over 
therefore what is to be met with in our auther in common with 
his brother fyftem-makers, and point out to our readers thofe no- 
tions and opinions which feem peculiarly his own: amongft 
which we may venture to number his ftrenuous defence and adep- 
tion of the antient Pythagorean dottrine of tranfmigration, which 
feems to him, of all the conjetures of man concerning the dif- 
penfations of providence and a future ftate, the moit rational ; 
‘as by it (fays he) all the unequal difpenfations of things fo ne- 
* cefiary in one life may be fet right in another, and all creatures 
ferve the higheit and loweit, the moft eligible and moft bur- 
thenfome offices of lite by an equitable kind of rotation ; by which 
means their rewards and punifhments may not only be well pro- 
portioned to their behaviour, but alfo fubfervient towards e¢ar- 
rying on the bufinefs of the univerfe, and thus at the fame time 
anfwer the purpofes both of juftice and utility. But the pride 
of man will not fuffer us to treat thus fubje€t with the ferioufnefs 
it deferves; but rejeéts as both impious and ridiculous every 
fuppofition of inferior creatures ever arriving at its own imagi- 
nary dignity, allowing at the fame time the probability of human 
nature being exalted to the angelic, a much wider and more 
extraordinary tranfition, but yet fuch a one as may probably be 
the natural confequence, as well as the reward of a virtuous 
life ; nor is it lefs likely that our vices may debafe us to the fer- 
vile condition of inferior animals, in whofe forms we may be fe- 
verely punifhed for the injuries we have done to mankind when 
amongft them, and be obliged in fome meafure to repair them, 
by performing the drudgeries tyrannically impofed upon us for 
their fervice.’ 

In regard to moral evil, the fubjeé&t of his third letter, our au- 
thor obferves, that ‘ it is the confequence of all human aétions 
¢ that muft ftamp their value. So far as the general practice of 
¢ any action tends to produce good, and introduce happinefs into 
¢ the world, fo far we may pronounce it virtuous; fo much evil as 
¢ it occafions, fuch is the degree of vice it contains.’ After reject- 
ing the ufual folution of the introduétion of moral evil, from the 
abufe of that * freedom of will which God beftowed on us, he af- 
firms, that moral evil follows on courfe from natural; and that ‘if 
¢ mifery could not be excluded from the works of a benevolent 
‘ Creator by infinite power, thefe miferies muft be endured by fome 
¢ creatures or other for the good of the whole: and if there were 

* none 
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* God (fays this writer) did not make man abfolutely perfeét, nor 
abfolutely free; nor, if he had, would this have juftitied the intro- 
duction of wickednefs and mifery. ——1f our readers are defirous of 
feeing his proof of this, we mutt refer them © page 98. of the In- 
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¢ none capable of wickednefs, then they muft fall to the fhare of 
« thofe who were perfeétly innocent.’ —— ‘ Man is fo corrupt, bafe,: 
« cruel, and wicked, as to convert unavoidable miferies into juft 
« punifhments, and at the fame time fo fenfible of his own de-: 
‘ pravity, and the fatal confequences of guilt, as to be well able. 
‘ to correét the one, and to avoid the other.’ To which he adds,- 
‘ There is undoubtedly fomething farther in the general depravity- 
‘ of mankind than we are aware of, and probably many great and. 
‘ wife ends are anfwered by it to us totally incomprehenfible.’ 

Here again we find our author at a ftand. It is incomprehenfible, 
that is, there zs a reafon, but we cannot find it out. He then 
again recurs to his may-de’s, and afks this queftion, ‘ Who is fo 
‘ knowing in the whole ftupendous fyftem of nature, as to affert, 
‘ that the wickednefs of fome beings may not, by means intcon- 
‘ ceivable to us, be beneficial to innumerable unknown orders 
‘ of others? or that the punifhments of fome may not contribute 
‘ to the felicity of numbers infinitely fuperior?’ The firft of 
thefe fuppofitions appears to us very chimerical, and the latter ab- 
folutely contradi¢tory to the divine juftice, becaufe the punifhments 
of fome being once fuppofed unjuft, could never be rendered 
otherwife by the felicity of others, be their numbers ever fo fu- 

rior. 

‘ From this important propofition (fays our author), that all 
‘ natural evil derives its exiftence from neceflity, and all moral 
‘ from expediency arifing from that neceflity; I fay, from this 
‘ important propofition, well confidered and purfued, fuch new 
‘ lights might be ftruck out as could not fail, if directed by the 
‘ hands of learning and impartiality, to lead the human mind 
‘ thro’ unknown regions of fpeculation, and to produce the moft 
‘ furprifing and ufeful difcoveries in ethics, metaphyfics, and in 


* chriftianity too: 1 add chriitianity, becaufe it is a mafter-key, 


‘ which will, I am certain, at once unlock all the myfteries and 
‘ perplexing doétrines of that amazing inftitution, and explain 
‘ fairly, without the leaft afliftance from theological artifice, all 
‘ thofe abftrufe fpeculations of original fin, grace, and predeftina- 
‘ tion, and vicarious punifhments, which the moft learned have 
‘ never yet been able to make confiitent with reafon or common 
* fenfe.’ ? . 
At the end of this fourth letter our author fums up the argu- 
ments which he had produced, and concludes thus: ‘ It is evi-. 
‘ dent that the origin of evil is by no means fo difficult to account 
‘ for as at firft fight it appears; for it has been plainly fhewn, 
‘ that moft of thofe we ufually complain of are evils of imperfec- 
‘ tion, 


* The confiftency which our author here mentions, he has endea- 
voured to make out by feveral ingenious arguments; all of which 


will not perhaps be thought conclufive. ‘They are propofed however 
with molletty and diffidence; and may therefore be rejected without 


anger or refentment. 
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¢ tion, which are rather the abfence of comparative advantages 
« than pofitive evils, and therefore, properly fpeaking, no evils at 
« all; and as fuch ought to be entirely ftruck out of the cata-- 
« logue. It has likewife been made appear, that of natural evils, 
« which are the fufferings of fenfitive beings, many are but the con- 
« fequences naturally refulting from the particular circumftances of 
« particular ranks in the fcale of exiftence, which could not have 
« been omitted without the deftru€tion of the whole; and that 
¢ many more are in all probability neceflary, by means to us in- 
« comprehenfible, to the produétion of univerfal good. Lattly, 
< it has been fuggefted, that from this neceflity of natural evils 
« may arife the expediency of moral, without which thofe necef- 
¢ fary fufferings muft have been with lefs juftice inflifted on per- 
« fe innocence; and moreover, that it is probable that moral* 
¢ evil, as well as natural, may have fome ultimate tendency to the 
« good of the whole; and that the crimes and punifhments of 
« fome beings may, by fome way or other, totally beyond the’ 
« reach of our narrow capacities, contribute to the felicity of much 
« greater numbers.’ 

Book V. treats on political and religious evils ; wherein our au- 
thor endeavours to fhew, ‘ that it is utterly impoffible, even for 
* Omnipotence itfelf, to give a perfect government, or a perfect 
« religion, to an imperfe& creature; and therefore, that the num- 
* berlefs imperfeCtions inherent in ali human governments and re- 
‘ ligions, are not imputable to God, nor to any defe& of power, 
‘ wifdom, or goodneis in him; but only to the inferiority of 
* man’s itation in the univerfe, which neceflarily expofes him to 
‘ natural and moral evils, and muft, for the fame reafon, to po- 
‘ litical and religious ; which are indeed but the confequences of 
‘the other. Superior beings may probably form to themfelves, 
‘ or receive from their Creator, government without tyranny or 
‘ corruption, and religions without delufions or abfurdities; but 
‘ man cannot. God indeed may remove him into fo exalted a 
* fociety; hut, whilft he continues to be man, he muft be fub- 
« ject to innumerable evils; amongft which thofe I call political 
‘ and religious are far from being the leaft.’ 

This part of the work before us, as it is lefs abftrufe and re- 
mote from common underftanding than the preceding, muft na- 
turally afford more entertainment. It is written in an eafy and 
animated ftile, and without the leaft apparent party-prejudice or 
partiality. The * defects of every fpecies of government are 

marked 


* « All political bodies (fays he), like the natural, muft have the 

‘ feeds of their own diflolution fown in their very effence, and like 
« them be deftroyed by every excefs; by excefs of poverty or riches, 
‘ of flavery or liberty, of ignorance or knowledge, of adverfity of 
¢ profperity : a ftrong proof of their imperfection, that they cannat 
. ‘ bear 
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marked out, and the caufes of thofe défeéts judicioufly affigned. 
If the limits of our undertaking would permit us, we fhould wil- 
lingly have prefented our readers with feveral extracts from the two 
laft letters ; but what we have already quoted will, we apprehend, 
be fufficient to invite their curiofity. In the mean time, we cannot 
pafs over his humorous defcription of a prime minifter. * Peculiar 
‘ (fays he) muft be the compofition of that little creature called 
‘ a great man, formed of all kinds of contradiétions. He muft be 
« indefatigable in bufinefs, to fit him for the labours of his ftation, 
«and at the fame time fond*of pleafures, to enable him to at- 
¢ tach many to his interefts by a participation of their vices. He 
‘¢ muft be mafter of much artifice and knavery, his fituation re- 
‘ quiring him to employ and be employed by fo many’knaves ; 
* yet he muft have fome honefty, or thofe very knaves will be un- 
‘ willing to truft him: He muft be poffeffed of great magnanimity 
‘ perpetually to confront furrounding enemies, and impending 
‘ dangers; yet of great meannefs, to flatter thofe enemies, and 
‘ fuffer tamely continual injuries and abufes. He muft be wi 
‘ enough to conduc the great affairs of mankind with faga 
¢ and fuccefs, and to acquire riches and honours for his reward ; 
‘and at the fame time foolifh enough to think it worth a wife 
‘ man’s while to meddle with fuch affairs at all, and to accept of 
‘ fuch imaginary rewards for real fufferings.’ 

In the fixth and laft letter, our author calls chriftianity a fetch 
of morality and religion, which he acknowledges however to be 
rational and fublime; and is of opinion, that if ever God conde- 
fcended (which, by the by, is an odd doubt) to reveal his will to 
man, this makes the faireft pretenfions to be that revelation. 
Chriftianity however, with all thefe perfe&tions, wants (according 
to this gentleman) univerfality, authenticity, perfpicuity, and po- 
licy ; univerfality to render it impartial, authenticity to make it 
demonftrable, perfpicuity to make it intelligible, and policy to 
make it ufeful to mankind: all which, confiftent with the attri- 
butes of God, may, fays our author, be thus accounted for: It 
muft want univerfality, becaufe, ‘ however conducive it may be to 
‘ the virtue and happinefs of mankind in general, it cannot be 
¢ alike communicated to all men in all ages and all nations of the 
‘ world; becaufe, from the nature of things, it muft have a be- 
‘ ginning and a progreffion : it muft at firft be revealed at fome 
‘ time and in fome place; and whenever and where-ever that is, 
‘ there muft have been times and places in which it was not re- 
‘ vealed; and therefore it is impoffible it can be univerfal; and 
« this not proceeding from any impotence or partiality in the re- 

‘ vealer, 


« bear excefs even of the greateft good ; and yet they cannot be formed 
* of more durable materials, fo long as they are conftituted of human - 
* creatures.’ For a very good anfwer to this, fee the Effimate of 
the Manners and Principles, &c. lately publifhed, p. 213. 
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« yealer, but from the modes of exiftence of all human affairs,’ 
It muft want authenticity, ‘ becaufe God muft communicate 
‘ this revelation to mankind either by a general or a particular in- 
¢ fpiration; that is, either by infpiring all men, or by infpiring a 
‘« few to teach it to others: the firft of thefe methods, or a uni- 
« yerfal infpiration, is impoffible in nature, and abfurd even in 
¢ imagination, and would be the total alteration of human nature: 
« the other muft ever be liable to infinite uncertainty, becaufe, 
‘ tho’ a man may poffibly know when he himfelf is infpired (tho’ 
‘ that, I think, may be very well queftioned), yet, that he fhould 
« ever produce indubitable credentials of a divine commiffion to 
« others, who are uninfpired, feems utterly impratticable, there | 
‘ being no marks by which the faét can be afcertained, nor any 
‘ faculties in the human mind which are able to diftinguihh it.’ It 
muft want perfpicuity, becaufe it treats of fubje&s above the reach of 
our comprehenfions ; and it muft want policy, becaufe all politi- 
cal affairs are incapable of being carried on by any other means 
than thofe of violence, fraud, and corruption. ‘ A divine revela- 
« tion therefore cannot poflibly give any dire&tions about them ; as 
« all fuch muft be neceflarily inconfiftent either with virtue or 
‘ with praéticability. ‘Totally to forbid thefe methods of govern- 
¢ ing mankind, who can be governed by no other, would be de- 
« ftructive of all government; to allow them, of all morality; 
¢ and therefore it is neceflary that men fhould be left to act in 
«*thefe matters at their peril, as particular circumftances may. re- 
‘ quire, with only a general fyitem of religion and morality for 
‘« their guide.’ 
‘ All the numerous evils therefore (fays our author) which ad- 
here to, and all the mifchievous effe&ts which follow all human re- 
ligions, whether natural or revealed, by no means owe their exift- 
ence to any want of power, wifdom, or goodnefs in God, but, like 
all others, to the imperfection of man; that is, to his folly and 
wickednefs, which muift inevitably corrupt them. It is alfo, I 
think, no lefs evident, that all arguments levelled againit the di- 
vine original of chriftianity, founded on its imperfeétions and 
pernicious confequences (which are all, I think, that have any 
weight) may be proved to be vain and inconclufive ; and this not 
by concealing or denying thofe imperfeétions and pernicious con- 
fequences, as many have abfurdly attempted, but by fairly thew- 
ing, that they all proceed from the imperfections of thofe crea- 
tures to whom it is revealed; and that, fo long as thofe conti- 
nue, thefe cannot be prevented by any wifdom, goodnefs or power 
‘ whatever.’ 
Such is the fum and fubftance of our author’s effay on the origin 
of evil; which, though it may, as we before obferved, be liable to 
fome objections, is notwithftanding a performance of diftinguiflied 
merit, and apparently the work of an able and judicious writer. 
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Art. X. A complete hiftory of England, deduced from the defcent of Fulius 
Cafar, to the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 1748. containing the tranf- 
actions of One thoufand three hundred and three years. By 'T. Smol- 
lett, M.D. In 4 wols. gto. Pregl. 3s. The firft three volumes 
are already publifbed, and the fourth will be given gratis to the pur- 
chafers of the other three. Rivington and Fletcher. 


O many hiftories of England have already appeared, that the 
Editor of this performance hath thought it neceflary ina plan 
of his hiftory prefixed to it, to acquaint the public with the mo- 
tives which induced him to ufher into the world another work on 
the fame fubjeét. The author, he there informs us, does not pres 
tend to have difcovered any authentic records, which have efeaped 
the notice of other hiftorians ; or to have thrown fuch lights. upon 
particular facts, as muft alter the received opinions of mankind, 
touching the material circumftances of the narration. His aim is 
to retrench the fuperfluities of his predeceffors, and to prefent the 
public with a fuccinct, candid, and complete hiftory of our own 
country, which will be more eafy in the purchafe, more agreeable 
in the perufal, and lefs burdenfome to the memory, than any 
-work of the fame nature, produced in thefe kingdoms. 

By the enormous bulk and prolixity of every other E ng 
hiftory that ftands in any degree Of reputation, many readers 
have been deterred from learning what every perfon ought to 
know, and even totally difcouraged from engaging in the moft 
entertaining and ufeful of all rational inquiries. 

The author has avoided all ufelefs difquifitions, which ferve on- 
ly to fwell the fize of the volume, interrupt the thread of the 
narrative, and perplex the reader. His purpofe was to compile 
an hiftory, not to compofe a diflertation. 

He has waved all remarks of his own, except fuch as feemed 
abfolutely neceffary, that he might not incumber the page, and 
difguft the reader, by anticipating his reflection, and forcitalling 
his judgment. 

He has forborne to record foreign incidents, in which England 
has no immediate concern; as the defign is not to pubiih the 
annals of Europe, but the tranfactions of one people. Neither 
has he literally tranfcribed every treaty of alliance, and each fingle 
decree of parliament, fo as to form a moniirous medley of the 
higheft enterprizes of power, and the lowlieft precautions of 
civil economy. Such a work would be a dry, tedious, fatiguing 
collection of public acts and ftatutes, rather than a well-conneticd 
detail of hiftorical events. 

He has been upon his guard againft that affeftation of fingula- 
tity, which is fo apt to betray an author into a labyrinth of vague 
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corjectures, through which the truth often vanifhes from his fe’ 
fearches. R 

He values himfelf upon being entirely free from all national 
jealoufy and prejudice; and altogether uninfluenced by that illi- 
beral partiality which has difgraced the works of many Englifh 
hiftorians. He is foured by no controverfy in religion: he is in- 
flamed by no fation in politics. Truth is the object of his in- 
guiry ; and candid information the feope of his labour. 

He pretends to communicate a fummary idea of the antient in- 
habitants of this ifland, as defcribed by Greek and Latin authors, 
the only fources from which we can draw any certain intelligence 
concerning the original poffeffors of Britain. 

After a diftin® detail of Cafar’s defcent, the progrefs of the 
“Roman arms in England under fucceflive emperors, the formation 
of the province, their improvements in the civil policy of the 
country, the gradual declenfion of their power, and their final 
retreat to the continent; he proceeds to defcribe. the firft dawn- 
ings of the chriftian faith in Britain; the arrival, fettlement, cha- 
rater, and genius of the Saxon adventurers; the rife and pro- 
grefs of our conititution in church and ftate; and the changes 
it underwent in confequence of the Norman conqueft. 

He mentions every material tranf. icon, whether of war or of 
peace, whether pub lic or private, which might conduce to the il- 
luftration of th the ‘fubject. 

He colleéts his materials from the moft authentic hiftorians, to 
vhofe works he refers inthe margin. He delineates the characters 
of princes, from the uniform tenour of their public condua, com- 
pared with itriking paflages im private life, which often exhibit 
the real, naked picture, uncloaked with referve, undifguifed by 
formality or diffimulation. 

He records every reinarkable improvement in arts and fciences, 
which the world has owed to the natives of this kingdom. 

He exhibits a feparate view of ecclefiaftical affairs, digefted into 
diftin& periods, from the firft preaching of chriftianity im Britain, 
to the lateft reguiations of church-government. 

He has endeavoured to write in a clear, fuccin&, nervous ftile; 
to arrange his materials with accuracy and precifion; to expatiate 
on the moft interefting circumfiances; and to entertain the ima- 
gination, while he informs the underitanding. 

In order to affift the memory, and fapply, proper paufes for the 
attention, he has planned the work into a certain number of 
books or parts, each comprehending the tranfa€tions of one im- 
portant period; and thefe are fubdivided into chapters, furnifhed 
with titular contents, that diltinguiih every individual fection or 

paragraph. 
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- All obfcure allufions are explained in notes at the bottom of 
the page ; together with the genealogical deduction of every 
prince’s pofterity and marriages, reputed portents, detached events; 
and private anecdotes: which, though tending to elucidate the 
itory, would, if inferted in the context, difunite the chain of inci- 
dents, and fpoil the uniformity of the execution. 

On the whole, this work is formed upon a plan which was the 
refult of the moft mature deliberation; and has one advantage 
over all other hiftories of England; namely, that of being brought 
home to our own times and obfervation, from the earlieft dge of 
our hiftorical credit to the laft treaty of Aix la Chapelle. 

Such is our author’s excellent plan, which he has, in our opinion, 
very happily, faithfully and judicioufly executed; but of that the 
public -muft determine. Let our readers therefore judge for them- 
felves. 

The firft volume, to which we fhall at prefent confine our quo- 
tations, confifts of three books, and brings down the hiftory as far 
as the death of Henry Il. From each of thefe books we have fe- 
le€&ted a paffage or two for the entertainment of our readers, by 
which they may be enabled to form fome idea of this writer’s ftile, 
and manrier, and the merit of the whole work. 

We fhall beg leave therefore; in the firft place, to introduce to 
our modern fine: ‘gentlemen, by way of contraft, our author’s de- 
{cription of the antient Britons. 

‘ The original Britons (/ays 4e) lived in tribes or feparate clans, 
* under the ariftocratical rule of their feveral lords; and though 
‘ fome of thefe uniting formed themfelves into more powerful 
‘ ftates, invefting particular chiefs with the royal authority ; each 
‘ apart confidered himfelf as an independent fovereign ; and a great 
‘ number being unwilling to undergo the leaft compulfion or con- 
‘ troul, contented themfelves with eleGting a general in times of 
‘ danger, when they thought themfelves obliged to join their 
‘ forces for their mutual fafety: not but that they were often blind 
* to their own intereft in this particular, and refufing to unite, 
* faw themfelves affaulted and reduced in their turns ; fo that while 
‘ they fought in fingle tribes, the whole nation was vanquifhed. 
‘ This want of unanimity was the effec of their pride, levity, and 
* ferocious difpofition. They were impatient of difcipline and or- 
‘ der, inconftant in their purfuits, fudden im their refentments, and 
‘ barbarous in their revenge. 

‘ Strangers to luxury, and even to what are now thought the 
‘* neceflaries of life, their wealth confifted in their herds of cattle, 

‘ which they drove from place to place for the convenience of pa- 
. fture, like the antient Nomades: as for the tin, lead, fron, corn, 
‘ ivory, bridles, collars, amber, glafs veffels, bafkets, and other toys, 

* which were exported from Britain, they were manutactured by the 
* Belge, and other nations who fettled in the maritime parts of the 
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ifland: the inland inhabitants dealt in nothing but cattle, hides, 
and tallow, which they bartered for fuch things as they deemed 
indifpenfably necefiary ; they lived in wretched huts or cabbins 
made of boughs, and plaftered with mud; and even -in thefe 
they found means to manifeft their hofpitality to itrangers, whom 
they eftecmed as facred and inviolable. Their diet was fimple, 
and parfimonious; their food confifted chiefly of milk and ve- 
nifon; their ordinary drink was water; yet, upon extraordinary 
occafions, they indulged themfelves with a kind of fermented li- 
quor made of barley, honey, or apples; and when intoxicated, 
never failed to quarrel, like the ancient Thracians. 
‘ They were taller, though lefs robuft, than the Gauls; yet their 
conftitutions were inured to hardthip and fatigue; and their 
longevity was the immediate effet of their temperance. The 
drefs of their nobles confifled of a belted plaid of variegated 
colours, with troufers, that anfwered the purpofes of ftockings, 
as well as breeches; and thefe were common to all the Gauls 
upon the continent: fome of thofe who could not afford to pur- 
chale this habit, covered themfelves with fkins, and the poorer 
fort went almoit quite naked. Perhaps it was in confequence of 
this want of covering, that they had recourfe to the practice of 
painting their bodies, with a fubitance that fhut up the pores, 
and defended the nerves of the {kin from the inclemencies of the 
weather: thus fortified, Dio Niczus tells us, they could endure 
the fevereft cold, and even remain whole days immerfed in mud. 
They:were poorly provided with warlike weapons, either for an- 
noyance or defence: the better fort ufed the broad fword and 
dagger, together with javelins and arrows ; but the common people 
had no other offenfive arms than fharpened fticks for javelins, 
and long ftaves edged with flint, or headed with copper, in lieu 
of halberts, which were likewife furnifhed with a kind of bell, 
to {care their enemies in battle. They had neither coats of mail 
nor helmets, but defended themfelves with light round targets 
of wood, or twigs covered with leather, and ftudded with nails of 
brafs. The only finery which they affected; was in their cha- 
riots of war, which were curioufly carved and painted, and fo 
contrived as to be {topped and turned on the declivity of hills, 
with aftonifhing dexterity: they were generally drawn by two 
horfes ; and each contained the driver and a fingle warrior, who 
darted his javelins at the enemy, and even drove among their 
thickeft ranks; terrifying, trampling, and cutting them in pieces 
with long {fcythes fixed to the axle-tree of the wheels. They 
frequently leaped from their chariots, and fought on foot, until 
being fatigued or overpowered, they refumed their feats; and 
they were {o expert in the management of thofe machines, that 
they could {top or turn them at full fpeed, fit, ftand, run upon 
the beam, and leap out and in, as the occafion required, = 
* orten 
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* often retreated on purpofe to draw the enemy into confufion, 
* and then returned to the attack with redoubled fury; but, they 
‘ always engaged in feparate bodies, that they might have room to 
¢ aét, and fuitain thofe that wanted fuecour. ‘The Britons, as well 
‘as the Gauls, were remarkably bold and enterprifing; they 
* charged with furprifing impetuofity, after having endeavoured 
‘ to intimidate the foe with the hoarfe and difinal found of their 
‘ barbarous trumpets, repeated fhouts, and the clafhing of their 
‘ arms; and they advanced to battle, dancing like the Curetes, 
‘ and finging the valiant deeds of their anceitors. They were 
‘ warlike, even in their favourite diverfion, which was hunting; 
‘ and, for this reafon, their princes and chiefs commonly fixed 
‘ their habitation in the midit of woods and forefts, frequented 
‘ by the game; and, indeed this was the fituation of all their 
‘ towns, which were compofed of miferable huts, built in fpots 
* cleared of wood, which ferved them as a fortification; for they 
* were almoit always at war, with one another, or with the colo- 
‘ nies of the Belgw, and other nations which they could never for- 
‘ give for their intrufion. This enmity may have become more 
‘ rancorous after they were invaded by Devitiacus, king of the 
‘ Sueffones, who being in great credit with the whole body of 
‘ the Belg, refolved to make their friendfhip fubfervient to his 
f ambition, and conquer the ifland of Britain by their affiftence. 
‘ For this purpofe, he, about five and twenty years before Cxfar’s 
‘ expedition, affembled a great army of his own fubjects, rein- 
‘ forced by the Bibroci, the Atrebates, and other Belgic nations 
‘ adjoining to his own territories, and pafling over into Britain 
‘ defeated the natives in feveral encounters. He fubdued the 
‘ countries, at prefent known by the names of Berks, Oxford, 
‘ Hants, Wilts, Somerfet, and Suffex; in which he planted co- 
‘ lonies of his Belgian auxiliaries, shies having expelled the Regmi 
‘and other tribes of the old inhabitants. The Belew, who were 
* already fettled in Britain, probably fubmitted and joined him 
¢ on this occafion; a circumitance that could not fail to render 
‘ them {till more odious to the native iflanders. Thefe uninter- 
‘ mitting hoftilities kept up their martial difpofition and contempt 
* of danger, which was not confined to the male fex, but fhone 
‘ fo remarkable in the Britifh women, that they often ruthed i in- 
‘ to the battle, and braved the weapons of the enemy. They 
* always attended their hufbands in the field, encouraging them 
‘ to deeds of glory; no war was undertaken without their ad- 
* vice; they judged of the contraventions of public treaties ; 
‘ they fat in council, and were confulted on the moit important 
¢ occafions,’ 

In the earlier part of Englith hiftory we meet with few ercat 
men. The character of Alfred however, which we fhall here fubjoin, 
may ferve for an exception. 
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« His whole empire (/ays our author) enjoyed the moft profound 
tranquillity during a feries of twelve years, which he employed 
in cultivating the arts of peace, and in repairing the mifchiefg 
with which the war had been attended. He rebuilt the monafte- 
ries and churches; fortified and adorned a number of towns, 
and by appointing London as the place at which the afiembly of 
the ftates fhould convene twice every year, declared that city 
the metropolis of England. He invited artificers and manu- 
facturers from abroad, by offering them extraordinary encou- 
ragement; and being himfelf a man of uncommon tafte and 
erudition, his patronage was royally extended to all thofe who 
had made any progrcfs in fearning or the liberal arts, 

‘ Not contented with employing and promoting the learned 
among his own fubjects, he by his bounty allured divers fo- 
reigners of diftinguifhed talents, and eftablifed them in a 
feminary at Oxford, where Germanus and his fucceflors had 
formerly maintained a fchool for the education of the Britith 
youth. On this occafion three halls were founded for the 
different branches grammar, philofophy, and theology, and 4 
certain ftipend fettied for the maintenance of a profeffor and fix 
and twenty fcholars in each, to be reftrifted under proper regu- 


‘ Jations, relating to their ftudy and religious duties. Thefe three 
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halls being incorporated, acquired the name of univerfity; fo 
that Alfred is juitly celebrated as the founder of that venerable 
inftitution. 
‘ That he might be the better able to extend his charity and 
munificence, he regulated his finances with the moft perfec 
ceconomy, and divided his revenue into a certain number of 
parts, which he appropriated to the different expences of the 
ftate, and the exercife of his own private liberality and devotion. 
Nor was he lefs an cconomiit in the diftribution of his time, 
which he divided into three equal portions, allotting one to 
fleep, meals, and exercife; and devoting the other two to writ- 
ing, reading, bufinefs, and prayer. That this divifion might 
not be encroached upon through inadvertency, he meafured 
them by tapers of an equal fize, which he kept continually 
burning before the fhrines of relicks. Thefe were his conftant 
companions wherefoever he travelled ; and left the tapers fhould 
be affected by the sil or other accidents, he contrived horn 
lanterns, in which they were equally confumed. But nothing 
deferves our admiration more than the meafures he took to form 
a militia, under fuch wife regulations, that every fingle man of 
his dominions underftood the exercife of arms ; and by means 
of beacons placed at proper diftances, and lighted upon any 
alarm, a body of well- trained forces was fill ready to take 
up arms, and aflemble at the place of rendezvous, under the 
lieutenant of the country where the immediate fervice was. re- 


* guircd. Alfred feemed to be a genius felf-taught, that contrived 
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and comprehended every thing that could contribute to the {e- 


* curity of his kingdom. He had inverted a kind of gailey wrought 


with oars, of fuch a conftruction, as rendered it an over-match 
for any fhip of war known at that period of time. Of thefe he 
had an hundred and twenty, which not only fcoured the feas of 
piratical Danes, and covered his coafts irom invafiog, but pro- 
tected the commerce of his fubjects, which flourifhed to a great 
extent: infomuch that the nation abounded with wealth, and all 
the richeft commodities of India; from whence were imported 
thofe valuable gems which adorned the crown he wore upon all 
folemn occafions. 
‘ Alfred, notwithftanding his great capacity, did not fail to 
confult the fages of his realm, upon every affair of importance. 
All his refolutions, with refpeét to public affairs, pafied through 
three different councils; the firit of which was compofed of the 
king’s particular friends and favourites, in which every meafure 
was prepared for the fecond council, confifting of the bifhops, 
counts, vifcounts, judges, and fome of the principal thanes, af- 
terwards diftinguifhed by the name of barons. ‘The third, was 
the general aflembly of the nation, called in the Saxon language 
Wittemagemat, the members of which owed their admiflion to 
their own quality or ofiices, independent of the king’s pleafure or 
appointment. 
‘ Occupied as he was in this great work of laying the founda- 
tion of the Englifh conftitution, his attention ftooped even to the 
minuteft circumftance of the people’s conveniency. He intro- 
duced the art of brick-making, and built his own houfes of thofe 
materials, which being much more durable, fightly and fecure 
from accidents, than timber, his example was followed, firft, 
by his nobles, and afterwards by the fubjects in general, who 
vied with each other in expreffing their reverence and affection 
for this illuftrious monarch. He was, doubtlefs, an obje&t of 
the moft perfe& efteem and admiration; for, exclufive of the 
qualities which diftinguifhed him as a warrior and legiflator, his 
perfonal chara&er was amiable in every refpect. He had made 
confiderable progrefs in the different ftudies of grammar, rhetoric, 
philofophy, architecture, and geometry, was an excellent hif- 
torian, and acknowledged to be the beft Saxon poet of the 
age. 
‘ And what rendered his erudition the more valuable and fur- 
prifing, was the grofs ignorance of the times, concerning which 
he himfelf complained, that from the Humber to the 'Phames, 
there was not one prieft who perfeétly underftood the divine fer- 
vice; nor one to be found between the Thames and the fea, 
capable of tranflating the eafieft latin book. 
‘ In aword, he adhered to the wifeft maxims of government, 
calculated for the happinefs of his people, of whom he was at 
the fame time the father and the king: his public charges ac- 
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“ guired the veneration of all hi is neighbours; his private life be- 
‘ trayed no blemifh or impericStion; and he was certainly one 
* of the beft and greateit monarchs that ever exercifed the func- 
‘ tions of fovereion power.’ 

As there is ho part of hiftory which is more ufeful and c ornamen- 
tal, and which indeed requires an able and maiterly hand more 
than the juft portraiture of chara&ters, we fhall fele& two or three, 
whigh may perhaps ferve to convince the reader that our au- 
thor is by no means inferior to his Predeceflors in this part of his 
periormance. 

Character of William the Conqueror, 

‘ He appears to have been a prince of great courage, capacity 
¢ and ambition, politic, cruel, vindictive, and rapacious ; {tern 
f and haughty in his deportment; referved and jealons in his 
‘ difpofition. He was fond of glory, and though parfimonious in 
his houfhold, delighted in pomp and oftentation. Though fud- 
‘den and impetuous tn his enterprizes, he was cool, deli ‘berate, 
‘ and indefatigable in times of danger and difficulty. His afpedt 
¢ was nobly fevere and imperious, his ftature tall and portly, his 
* conftitution robuft, andthe compofition of his bones and mufcles 
§ fo flrong, that there was hardly a man of that age, who could 
$ bead his bow or handle his arms.’ 

Character of Stephen. 

* Stephen was a prince of great courage, fortitude, and aétivity ; 
‘and might have retened with the approbation of his people, 

had not he been harraifed by the efforts of a powerful compe- 
‘ titor, which obliced him to take flich meafures for his fafety, as 
¢ were inconfiftent with the didates of honour, which indeed his 
‘ ambition prompted him to forego in his firft endeavours to 
¢ afcend the throne. Lis neceffities afterwards compelled him to 
‘ infringe the charter of privileges he granted at his acceflion ; 
¢ and he was initigated by his jealoufy and refentment to commit 


‘ the moft flagrant outrages againit gratitude and found policy. 
* His vices asa kine feem to have been the effeét of the troubies 


‘ in which he was involved; for, as a man, he was brave, open, 
¢ and iiberal, and, during the fhort calm that fucceeded the 
‘ tempefts of his reign, he made a progrefs through the king- 
ished an odict to refirain all rapine and violence, and 
* cifoanded the foreign mercenaries who had preyed fo long upon 
§ his peopic. But his chara@er has been roughly handled, on ac- 
count of the little res ard he expreffed for the clergy, and his 

‘ ufurpatien of the throne from the immediate heir of blood.’ 

Character of Henry H. 

‘ Thus died Henry, in. the fifty-feventh vear of his age, and 
* thirty-fifth of his reign ; in the cour of which he had, en fun- 
¢ dry oceanons, difplayed all the abilities of a politician, al! the 
§ fagacity ofa legitlator, and all the magnanimity of a hero, 
¢ Ke lived revered above all the princes of his time; and his ceath 
was 
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was deeply lamented by his fubjeéts, whofe happinefs feems to 
have been the chief aim of all his endeavours. He not only 
enacted wholefome laws, but faw them executed with great 
punctuality. He was generous even to admiration, with regard 
to thofe who committed offences againit his own perfon, but 
he never forgave the injuries that were offered to his people ;' for 
atrocious crimes were punifhed feverely, without refpe& of per- 
fons. He was of a middle ftature, and the moft exa& propor- 
tion ; his countenance was round, fair, and ruddy; his blue eyes 
were mild and engaging, except in a tranfport of paffion, when 
they fparkled like lightening, to the terror of the beholders. 
He was broad-chetted, {trong, mufcular, and inclined to be cor- 
pulent, though he prevented the bad effe&s of this difpofition, 
by hard exercife and continual fatigue ; he was temperate in his 
meals, even to a degree of abftinence, and feldom or never fat 
down, except at fupper; he was eloquent, agreeable, and face- 
tious ; remarkably courteous and polite; compaffionate to all in 
diftrefs ; fo charitable, that he conftantly allotted one tenth of 
his houfhold provifions to the poor; and in a time of dearth, 
which prevailed in’ Anjou and Le Maine, he maintained ten 
thoufand indigent perfons, from the beginning of fpring till the 
end of autumn, His talents, naturally good, he had cultivated 
with great affiduity, and delighted in the converfation of 
learned men, to whom he was a generous benefaétor. His 
memory was fo furprifingly tenacious, that he never forgot a 
face nor a circumftance that was worth remembering. ‘Though 
fuperior to all his cotemporaries in ftrength, riches, true courage 
and military fkill, he never engaged in war without reluctance ; 
and was fu averfe to bloodfhed, that he exprefled uncommon grief 
at the lofs of every private foldier. Yet. was he not exempted 
from human frailties: his paflions, naturally violent, often hur- 
ried him into excefs; he was prone to anger, tranfported with 
the luft of power, and in particular accufed of incontinence, 
not only in the affair of Rofamond, whom he is faid to have con- 
cealed in a labyrinth at Wodeftoke, from the jealous inquiry of 
his wife, but alfo in a fuppofed commerce with the French princefs 
Adelais, who was bred in England as the future wife of his fon 
Richard. This infamous breach of honour and hofpitality, if 
he was actually guilty, is the fouleft ftain upon his character, 
though the fact is ‘doubtful, and we hope, the charge untrue, 
He was educated with high notions of the kingly prerogative, 
which he maintained with amazing fortitude, againft all the ar- 
tillery of Rome, and all the machinations of treafon; for the 
caufe of royalty happened to be connected with the independency 
of the Englifh church, for which he manifefted the moft inviolable 
attachment : yet his exertion of the prerogative never interfered 
with the liberties of his people, which he intrenched with many 
exccHent laws and regulations, that rendered their burthens eafy 
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and their property fecure. In a word, he was the king, the 
prieft, the father of his country, and one of the moit powerful 
and illuftrious monarchs that ever flourifled on the Englifh 


throne.’ 


Chara&ter of Edward I. 
« He was a prince of a very dignified appearance ; tall in ftature, 
regular and comely in his features, with keen piercing black 
eyes; and of an afpect that commanded reverence and efteem, 
His conftitution was robuft ; his ftrength and dexterity perhaps 
unequalled in his kingdom ; and his fhape was unblemifhed in 
all other refpeéts but that of his legs, which are faid to have 
been too long in proportion to his body ; wheice he derived the 
epithet of Long Shanks. In the qualities of the head he equalled 
the greateft monarchs who have fat on the Englifh throne: he 
was cool, penetrating, fagacious, and circumfpect. The remo- 
teft corners of the earth refounded with the fame of his courage ; 
and all over Europe he was confidered as the flower of chi- 
valry. Nor was he lefs confummate in his legiflative capacity, 


‘ than eminent for his military prowefs. He may be ftiled the 


Englifh Juftinian: for, befides the excellent {tatutes that were 


enacted in his reign, he new-modelled the adminiftration of juf 


tice, fo as to render it more fure and fummary ; he fixed proper 
bounds to the different courts of jurifdiction; fettled a new and 
eafy method of collecting the:revenue, and eftablifhed wife and 
effectual regulations for preferving peace and order among his 
fubjeéts. Yet, with all thefe good qualities, he cherifhed a dan- 
gerous ambition, to which he did not fcruple to facrifice the 
good of his country: witnefs his ruinous war with Scotland, 
which drained the kingdom of men and money, and gaye rife to 
that rancorous enmity which in the fequel proved fo prejudicial 
to both nations. ‘That he was arbitrary in his difpofition, ap- 
pears in many inftances of his reign, particularly that of feizing 
for his own ufe the merchandife of his fubjeéts; a ftretch of 
prerogative more fuitable to the conduct of an eaitern empe- 
ror, than to that of an Englifh monarch. ‘Lhe cruelty of his 
nature was manilefted in every expedition he undertook, either 
in Wales or Scotland. His integrity may be queftioned from the 
nature of his tranfactions with the competitors of the Scottifh 
crown, and the renunciation of the oath he had taken to ~his 
fubjects. Though he is celebrated for his chaftity and regular 
deportment, there is not, in the whole courfe of his reign, one 
inftance of liberality or munificence. He had great abilities, but 
no genius; and was an accomplifhed warrior without the leaft 


fpark of heroiiin.’ 
{ To be continued. | 
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Rome. 
Art. XI. Comedie di Flaminio Scarfelli. 


The dramatic Works of Flaminius Scarfelli. 


His volume is a good fized 8vo, printed for Barbiellini, and 
contains fix pieces, viz, 1. Il Davide penitente. 2. Il Rug- 
giero, o fia il trionfo dell amicizia fopra Pamore. 3. L’Uliffe. 
Pietro i! grande, fia il padre della patria, 5. L’Eneanel Lazio, 
6. L’ifigenia facra. Thefe tragedies are well written: Scarfeili has 
handled them in a very interefting manner; and they are every 
way equal to the poems which hepublifhed fome time fince, where- 
by he acquired much reputation. 


Art. XII. Philfophie recentiores a Benedi&o Stay, &c. apud Pagliarni 
Biblioth. 


Modern philofophy, a poem, in 10 books, by Benedict Stay, of the 
- fociety of Jefus, dedicated to cardinal Valentini; with notes and 
fupplements by father Roger-Joieph Boftovick, a jefuit, and ma- 
thematical-profeffor in the Roman college. 4 vols. 8vo. 


The Cartefian fyftem daily lofes ground; the fancies wherewith 
it abounds feem better adapted to the Parnaflian heights than the 
philofophic fchools; viewed in this light, father Stay thought it a 
very proper fubje&t for poetry ; and he accordingly made an elegant 
verfification of it, whic he publithed foine years fince. The poene 
now before us is quite of an oppotite nature, it is founded on the 
Newtonian philofophy ; and that he could have been able to form 
a poem upon fuch a plan, is indeed furprifing. One can fcarcely 
imagine it poilible to reduce into verfe Kepler’s rules, the various 
revolutions of the moon, the laws of motion, the theory of gravity, 
the nature of lights and colours; yet in all thefe points has our 
poetic philofopher excelled; and even in algebraic theorems, we 
find him pleafing, 

Bofcovick’s notes and additions to this work, are an excellent 
and neceflary illuftration : Bofcovick being not only a ftnid&t New- 
tonian, but one of Stay’s particular friends. In the preface, which 
we owe to him, we find a fatistactory account of the order of the 
piece. It is divided into 10 books; each of the 3 firft vols. contain 
three books ; the 4th only one, together with the notes and tables 
added by the commentator. The firit vol. treats of fpirit and 
matter, and the difference between them; of the nature of ideas; 
of fpace and time; of the properties of matter; of gravity, witle 
regard to the earth. ‘The fecond vol. difcourfes of the gravitation 
pt celeftial bodies, The third vol, of the theory of light; and the 
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ath of the principles of bodies, explained according to a particular 
fyftem of Bofcovick’s, with other fubjects ; in delineating which we 
cannot be particular, as but pert of the work has yet appeared; 
from which we fhall quote the exordium. 


‘ Unde per immenfos regioniim dedita traétus 
Fulgeat hxc {pecies vaiti pulcherrima mundi, 
Disjuncteque locis varie quo foedere partes 
Conveniant, qua fint vires per corpora fufie, 

Et quam multiplici fe volvant omnia motu, 
Ageredior fuavi diffundens pandere cantu, 
Difficilique novas inventa labore per artes, 
Haétenus atque adytis doctrine inclufa fevere 
Primus ad ingenuos mufarum educere cultus. 
Quippe quid humanas przitantius, utiliufque 

‘ Illiciat mentes, quam Veri nectare pafci 

« Largiis zterni, caufas dum vifere & ortus 

« Conamur rerum, & toto difcurrimus orbe ? 

“ Quidve magis facro Vatum fermone feratur 

Per gentes hominum varias, memorefque per annos, 
Ingens quam quod opus dia ratione peractum eft? 
‘ O qui ftelliferi flammas fuccendis Olympi, 

Qui mare fubftratum ccelo diffundis, & auras 
Mobilitas, terramque fua compage revincis, 

« Dum memoranda tuz monumenta revolvimus artis, 
Infer legiferas nos protinus in rationes, 

Per quas & magni jampridum exordia mundi 
Ponebas, cunéta iavicto & nunc ordine fleétis ; 

Da Verum effari, eterna quod mente latebat 

¢ Ante ortus rerum, quod deindé per omnia fufum eft, 
Iminiffumque, vigent per te quecumque creata : | 
Da decus, & facros mufarum inferre lepores, 

* Quos petit ipfa tuis Majeftas indita geltis.’ 


n 
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At the head of each book we find a table of contents; by con- 
fulting which, we are immediately led to any particular part of the 
poem, that we want to examine. At the bottom of every page 
there are notes explaining, in a manner as elegant as it is judi- 
cioufly critical, every paiiage that carries with it any thing difficult. 
Flere it is however jult to obferve, that where the commentator 
differs in opinion from his author, he declares it, and gives his rea- 
fons with modefty and grace; nor does he omit any opportunity 
of illuftrating fuch phyfical and metaphyfical paffages, as he thinks 
may either contribute to entertain or initruét the reader; and this 
he does in a plain eafy ftyle, fuited to the meaneft capacity. 

The fupplements, which are learned and extenfive, contain an 
exa& demonftration of the theorems, problems and corollaries, 


that are pointed oyt.in the poem, executed fo well that they prove 
Bofcovick 
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Bofcovick an able mathematician, and do honotr to the Newtonian 


fyftem. The epilogue of the firft book has fome lines in it that 
richly deferve being quoted———— 


‘ Hinc nos feepé juvant non tantiim expertia motaés 
¢ Otia, non requies femper jucunda laborum eft ; 

* At fervare ftatum quo tum fumus, illud & ipfum, 
Quod facimus, tantim facere, affuetifque teneri, 

‘ Et quibus in rebus, ftudiifque moramur, obire 
Plus eadem, quam quz diverfa in forte probantur : 
Bellum miles amat, Mavortis & impiger artem 
Infequitur ; pacis piger idem ad munera contra eft. 
Navita cum ventis contendere, perque tumentes 
Ire audax fluétus, vix ficcam tangit arenam, 
Ofcitat extempld, atque invitus littore oberrat ; 
Invitufque urbis verfatur per fora magnz 
Agricola, appenfiunque domi fufpirat aratrum ; 
Caufidici caufas agere, & conneétere lites 

« Litibus, & nodos ardent diffolvere legum. 
Denique quifque fuas exercet ftrenuus artes, 

Idem alias contra plerumque ignavus ad omnes: 
Nam ftudiis volupe elt ipfis harefcere mentem 
Cuique fuis, quodam & jucundo exinde tenetur® 
Mens fenfu, neque fe patitur divellier a re 

Cui vacat, atque, ultro quo fungitur ipfa labore.’ 


And in the conclufive lines, fetting forth that true peace is 


enly to be found in the world to come, the poet has exprefied 
himfelf happily : 

« Felix, quem capiunt que fumma zternaque conftant ; 
Illa fames quem vexat, & expectata voluptas 
Sufcitat ; haud illum nitor auri, purpureoque 
Lumine collucens oftrum regale movebit, 
Famaque tranfverfum rapiet, nec blanda voluptas 
Illiciet dulci perfufum fonte leporum. 
Immotus res humanas verfabitur inter, 
Subjicienfque fibi mortalia queque, feretur 
Altitis, atque caput fublimibus inferet aftris, 
Quo neque ventorum tempeitas, nigraque glifcunt 
Nubila, nec tonitru, nec flumine concutitur mens, 
Perpetuum at ccelo ridet lux alma fereno.’ 


~ 


. 
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To attempt verfifying the profound truths of philofophy, the 
dry problems of geometry, and the obfcure difquifitions of algebra, 
is a bold and unprecedented undertaking. In which, Stay has fuc- 
ceeded in a manner that proves him a great philofopher, and an 
excellent Latin fcholar: his language is extremely pure, but the 


didactic 
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didaétic feverity of the fubje&t deprives us of that eafe and pleafure; 
which generally accompanies works in which fancy is at liberty tod 
wanton. It is, upon the whole; rather a mafterpiece of {cholar< 
fhip, than a work of ehtertainment ; a performance, that every 
where rather appeals to our reafon, tlian interefts our imagination ; 
confequently, while every body muft admire the undertaking and 
execution, it can only pleafe thofe who are deeply read in philofo- 
phy and matters requiring rigid attention. 





Paris: 


Art. XIII. Architefure F rangoife, ou recueil de plans, elevations, coupes; 
et profils des eglifes, maifons royales, palais, hotels, et edifices le plus 
confiderable de Paris; ainft que de chateaux ‘F maifons de plaifance 
fitués aux environs de cette ville, ou en d’autres endroits de la France; 
batis par les plus celebres architefes, et mefurés exactement fur les lieux, 
avec la defcriptions de ces edifices, et des differtations utiles et intereffantes 
Jur chaque efpece de batiment. Par Jaques Franzois Blondel, profeffeur 
a’ architeGure ; enriché des planches en taille douce: Chex Charles 
Antoine Fombert. 


French Archite&ure, or a colleGtion of plans, elevations, cuts and 
profiles of the churches, royal feats, palaces, hotels; and moft 
confiderable edifices; alfo of the caftles and houfes of pleafure, 
built by the moft celebrated artiits, not only in and about Paris, 
but in other parts of France; with a defcription of each, and 
the exact meafurement, taken on the fpot; together with ufeful 
and interefting differtations upon each kind of building. Adorn- 
ed with plates. 


Our volumes in folio of this work have been already publithed ; 

the firft contains a defcription of the principal itructures in 

the fuburb of St. Germain. The fecond, of the quarters of Lux- 

emburgh, of the City, St. Anthony, and Du Marais. in the third, 

Mr. Blondel defcribes the quarters of St. Denis, Montmatre, the 

Royal Palace, and St. Honoré. And, in the fourth vol. we find an 

ample and entertaining account of the Louvre, Veriailles, and the 
Tuilleries. 

This is a work ufeful and pleafing to every lover of architecture ; 
the plates are allowed to be well executed; and Mr. Blondel, who 
has {pared neither labour nor expence to render it complete, ap- 
pears to be a judge of excellent tatte; where he finds fault, he is 
juit, and extremely moderate ; nor are his praifes liable to cenfure. 
in his defcriptions, he is cleat and lively; in his ftile, elegant and 
concife ; in fhort, it is a noble defign, contributing not only to the 
glory of France, but of fcience. 


ArT. 
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Arr. XIV. Traité d’Horlogerie, contenant tout ce qui eff necefaire pour 
bien convitre, et bien regler les montres; la defcriptions des pieces d’ Hor- 
logerie les plus utiles, &c. 


A Treatife upon Clock or Watch-making, containing alb that is 
neceflary to the perfect knowledge and regulation of watches; 
the moft ufeful parts of clock-work defcribed, &e. Sold by 
Chardon junior, in St. Jamnes’s-ftreet. | 


This is a neat quarto, written by Monf. Lepante, the king’s 
¢elock-maker at the palace of Luxemburgh; it is handfomely orna~ 
mented with neceffary cuts; and introduced by a preface, giving 2 
hiftory of clocks and watches, deduced from the firft’ mention 
inade of them in any author; in which the ufe of inftruments to 
meafure that time, fo dear to all, yet hufbanded by few, is proved 
to be very antient. The book itfelf is divided into two parts; 
the firft part treats of the defcription of hour-clocks, and common 
watches ; with the manner of knowing, finithing, and regulating 
them. ‘The fecond, defcribes and compares ftriking, repeating, 
and all the various forts of clocks, with fome new difcoveries that 
ought to recommend this valuable performance to the attention of 
all perfons engaged in the bufinefs of clock or watch-making. 


Art.XV. Diferiations Litteraires et Philofophiques. Par Monf. Ga- 
maches, chanoine regulier de Sainte Croix de la Bretonnerie. Chex Nully 
libraire, &c. 


Literary and Philofophical Differtations, &c. 


Monf. de Gamaches, who is a member of the Royaf Academy of 
Sciences, has heretofore publifhed feveral pieces in divinity and 
philofophy, with good fuccefs; of which alfo this frefh proof of 
his abilities is very worthy. It is a fmall volume in twelves, con- 
‘tdining feven differtations on the following fubje&ts. 1°. On the. 
congruity of languages. 2°. Upon love in general. 3°. Upen 
friendfhip. 4°. Upon felf-love. 5°. Upon the different impref- 
fions made upon us by objects. 6°. On the nature of motion. 7°. 
_On the mechanifm of electricity. 


“Art. XVI. La Morale, par Pauteur de la clef de feiences et des beaux 
arts. Chex Heriffant libraire. 


An Effay on Morals. 


This is a middle-fized oftavo, not badly penned ; the author rather 


endeavowling to reform, than paint manners; rather to correct, 
than 
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than criticife our faults; and to fhew his zeal, more than his wit, 
It is divided into three parts; the 1ft fpeaks of the exterior prin- 
ciples of our actions, which principles are here reduced to laws, 
intereft and happinefs. The zd, of the interior principles, wx, 
felf-love, the paffions, virtues and vices. And the 3d, treats of our 
different duties. 


Arr. XVII. Hifoire generale et particuliere ae Paftronomie. 3 vols. +2me, 
par Mon/. Efteve, de 8.R.S. de Montpellier. Chex Tombert. 


A general and particular hiftory of Aftronomy, &c. 


This performance is pleafingly written, for the moft part free 
from that drinefs which we commonly find in philofophical fub- 
jeéts ; but as the author is bold and dogmatical, and a very fevere 
critic upon fome great men who have preceded him in this ftudy, 
we fhould be lefs apt to {pare his errors, had we time to enter into 
a critical examination of his work; which however we fhall not 
Jay afide, but produce it at our leifure. 


Art. XVIII. Efai de la premiere partie du traité de Part de la guerre, 
&c.——Effai fur divers principles de Part de la guerre, &c. par Monf. 
le Baron de Traverfe. Chex Briaffon, libraire. 


An Extract from the firft part of Marfhal de Puyfégur’s Treatife 
on the art of war; with obfervations and reflections by way of 
abridgment.——An Effay on divers principles of the art of war, 
extracted partly from Follard’s comments upon Polybius, and 
partly frem other authors. By Baron de Traverfe, knight of the 
order of St. Lewis, a captain in the Swifs guards, and a briga- 
dier in his majefty’s fervice. 2 vols. 12°. 


The Baron dedicates his work to the foldiery, who will find 
it to abound with precepts and. inftruétions worthy of being at- 
tended to; as they are the refilt of judgment and experience. 
Thefe two volumes appear at firlt view to be’ feparate pieces; but a 
little refle&tion fhews their analogy, and mutual dependence on each 
other; and that they form together a complete body of military 
doétrine. The firlt volume points out the principles of war; the 
fecond reconciles the application of thofe principles to the grand 
operations of war. ‘I'he extracts are very exact; and if the Baron 
fometimes differs from Puyfegur, or the great Folard, he does it 
modeftly and with the greateit refpect for thofe celebrated cha- 
racters. 


. AmMsTER-~ 
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AMSTERDAMs 


PQ HERE have been lately publithed here, Dr. Robert Douglas’s 
T Effay upon the Generation of Animal Heat, tranijated into French ; 
and alfo a French tranflation of the much-admired Life of Lord 
Bacon, by David Mallett, Efg; together with Lord Bacon's Effay on the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth. Alfo, a work entitled, 


Art. XIX. Analife dela philofophie du chancelier Francois Bacon; Or; 
An Analyfis of Lord Bacon’s philofophy. 


Here we are promifed a faithful abridgment of the principles; 
literary progrefs aid difcoveries, that have immortalized the me- 
mofy of this great man; and we expected to have been furnifhed 
with an extract of his moft refined gold, freed from alloy, drofs, 
or deceit; the very quintefcence of fo valuable a mine, without 
any mixture, contradictory either to his illuftrations or intentions 3 
nor did we think to find him mifreprefented, by having tenets laid 
to his charge, which he never fupported, and are only the refult of 
his publifher’s inmagination. However we fee him in many places 
mifquoted ; and his thoughts dreffed up in a light, very different 
from his intention. Thus, in treating of the different opinions con- 
cerning matter, held by religion and philofophy, our analyfift has 
eftablifhed abfolute contradictions ; as alfo in fpeaking of the motion 
of matter, which, initead of illuftrating and handling with the neat- 
hefs and precifion of the illuftrious philofopher, the analyfift has 
confounded and obfcured; and, on this account; perhaps, thefe 
two volumes appear without any index, or table; referring the reader 
to that particular part of the original work, from wherice the ex- 
traéts have beet made. This is a teft, which our analyfis-writer 
could not readily undergo, without Kaving his impertinence dnd in- 
juftice expofed. 





Wirtensure (2 City in Saxony). 


Art. XX. D. Fo. Frederici Weidleri mathematum fuperiorum Profefforis, 
Se. fpicilegium obfervationum ad hiftoriam notarum numeralium pers 
tinentium, Se. 


A Colle&tion of obfervations concerning the hiftcry of the figns of 
arithmetic ; by Fred. Weidler, profefior of mathematics, &c. 


HTS is 6nly any effay at endeavouring to prove the time in 

which the prefent manner of counting by arithmetical figns 
from one to. nine, was firft ufed. In it our author has been ex- 
tremely induftrious ; but it would be injuftice to fay, that he has 
left the difpute in any other than a conjectural fituation ; and in that 
he found it. 


Vos. UL: Mays i757: | Hh Moithly 
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Monthly CaraLocue. 


/ Art. 21. A Letter from Xo Ho, a Chinefe philofopher at London, to bis 
friend Lien Chi at Peking. Graham. 


HE learned Voflius has long fince aflured us, that there is not 

a nation upon earth, that has more wit and humour than the 
Chinefe. Some modern travellers have indeed been of another opi- 
nion ; and the Rev. Mr. Walters is fo angry with them for not gaping 
and ftaring like Englifhmen, that he will fcarce allow them commor 
fenfe. To all fuch Anti-Sinaians we would recommend the perafal of 
this letter from the ingenious Xo Ho; who, though but lately arrived 
in thefe parts, feems to be as well acquainted with Old England, as 
if he had been born and bred in the county of N ‘ An Eng- 
* lifhman (fays this fhrewd remarker) has no fixed ideas. An Eng- 
‘ lifhman loves or hates his king once or twice in a winter, and that 
‘ for no reafon but becaufe he loves or hates the miniftry in be: 
‘ ing. This people are incomprehenfible. Formerly they had two 
* parties, now they have three factions, and each of thefe fadtions 
* has fomething of the name, or fomething of the principles of each 
‘ of thofe parties. I thought, that in a country where the whole reak 
* bufinefs of their general aflembly was to chufe minifters, they could 
« never be without: I was deceived. I thought, that when a prince 
“ difmiffed one minifter, he would take another: I was deceived. I 
* thought when a nation was engaged in a great war with a fuperior 
* power, that they muft have council: I was deceived. Reafon in 
« China is not reafon in England, An officer of the treafury may be 
* difplaced, and a judge can execute his office. ‘Their high-prieft 
* died lately ; I waited to fee from what profeffion, which had no- 
‘ thing to do with religion, his fucceflor would be chofen.’ — * Laft 
« year the Englifh loft a valuable ifland: the people were enraged; 
* they blamed the admiral who commanded their fleet, the admiral 
¢ who directed their fleet, their chief judge, their chief treafurer, their 
* chief fecretary. ‘The firft admiral was imprifoned ; the reft quar- 
« relled, and gave up their employments. The chief man of the 
‘ little faftion was made minifter, and his friends got places; yet 
« 
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the friends of the other two faétions retained theirs. An enquiry or 
trial of the late minifters was determimed: the imprifoned ad- 
miral was tried, acquitted, condemned, and put to death. The 
trials of the others were delayed. At laft they were tried —Not 
as I expected, whether they were guilty, but whether they fhould be 
minifters again or not. If the executed admiral had lived, he too 
might be a minifter..—— ‘The Englifh have no fun, no fummer 
as we have, at leaft their fun does not fcorch like ours. They 
content themfelves with names. At a certain time of the year 
they leave their capital, and that makes fummer ; they go out of 
the city, and that makes the country. Their monarch, when he 
goes into the country, paffes in his calafh by a row of high trees, 
oes along a gravel walk, croffes one of the chief ftreets, 1s driven 
the fide of a canal between two, rows of lamps, at the end of 
which he has a fmall houfe, and then he is fuppofed to be in the 
country. I faw this ceremony yefterday. As foon as he was gone, 


the men put on under veltments of white linen, and the women _ 
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* off thofe vaft draperies which they call 4a0ps, and which I have de- 
‘ f{cribed to thee; and then all the men and all the women {aid 
‘ it was hot. If thou wilt believe me, I am now writing to thee be- 
‘ fore a fire.’ 

There are fome other ftrokes of true humour in this little per- 
formance, which, for certain reafons, we fhall not extraét; but refer 
our readers to the piece itfelf, price only fix-pence value. 


“ Art. 22. A collefion of the dreffes of different nations, antient and modern, 
particularly old Englifh drefjes, after the defigns of Holbein, Vandyke, 
Hollar, and others. With an account ef the authorities from which 
the figures are taken, and fome foort hiftorical remarks on the fubjeé. 
To which are added, the habits of the principal charaGers on the Eug- 
lifh flage. In two folio volumes. By Thomas Fefferys, geographer ta 
his Royal Highnefs the Prince of Wales. Price 2 guineas and a half 
Jmall paper ; large, 5 guineas. The former, beautifully coloured, is fold 
for § guineas ; the latter for 7 guineas. 


The frontifpiece exhibits Adam and Eve immediately after the fall, 
fewing fig-leaves together to cover their nakednefs. 

The colleétion itfelf is curious, and the figures well executed. The 
eye is entertained with a pleafing variety ; and the different nations of 
the globe pafs in review before us. Here the ftudious hiftorian may 
even diftinguifh the general character of a whole people, by the fea- 
tures and drapery of an individual ; for even drefs is chara¢teriftic. 
Thofe who direst the fafhion, will here find a great number of va- 
luable hints for alteration and improvement ; and the book will prove 
an inexhauttible ftore for the gay world that frequent mafquerades. 
It will enable them to fuit all ftatures, fhapes, charaéters, and feafons, 
from the fultan to the flave, from the muffled Polifh lady to the half- 
naked Arabian princefs. All-imperfe€tions may be concealed, and all 
beauties difclofed to the beft advantage. For the perufal of the 
quality, Mr. Jeffereys has coloured fome copies on a larger paper ; 
and, to render the ufe of it more extenfive, he has tranflated the ex- 
planations into the French language. 


Art. 23. True Merit, true Happinc/s ; exemplified in. the entertaining and 
inftru€tive Memoirs of Mr. § 12mo. 2vo0ls. Pr.6s. Noble. 


The authors of the Critical Review acknowledge the favour dore 
them by the dedication of this éxcomparable performance. They have 
expreffed their thanks more fully to Meff. Noble, and their various 
underftrappers, at the end of their laft number. It is what would ne- 
ver have been thought of, had not thefe judicious brethren continued 
to load them with civilities, of which not to take fome notice might 
be deemed ingratitude ; and our opinion of this worthy aflociation of 
publifhers and polluters of paper may be found in the following line 
of Aufonius, 


Quid fulti proprium? non poffe, SF velle nocere. 


The book in hand, which we are told is tranflated from a French 
novel, intitled, Les memoires et avantures d'un bourgeois, is juft fach an- 
other piece of abfurd cobbling as Sir Andrew Thomfon. In the origi- 
nal ftory there is nothing remarkably interefting or ingenious; nor 
has the coftive brain of the ae been able to add any thing to 
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its merit. He has laid the fcene of action in England; and being as 
ignorant of the laws, cuitoms, and manners of both nations, as he is 
of the rules of grammar, fenfe, and fhame, he has made of them a 
moft diftafteful jumble. ‘Thus he introduces a mafquerade at a petty 
apothecary’s ; and fubftituting a juftice of peace in the place of the 
French fieutenant de police, leaves to his decifion matters thatin England 
can only be determined in a court of judicature. Would that it were 
in the power of fome /ex/ible juftice to commit fuch dull rogues to the 
houfe of correction, for endeavouring to impofe on the public: by beat- 
ing hemp they might be in /ome meafure ferviceable to their country. 

In the very firft page this 4ungler fhews his ignorance of grammar, 
by writing the preterimperfect, when it ought to have been the preter- 
pluperfeét tenfe. < If ge was ever the infallible inal 
* que merit, my parents would have probably fhone in a very ex- 
‘ alted fphere.". Whereas the fentence fhould have run thus : ¢ If pro- 
* fperity had ever been, &c.’ Again, in the 5th page, he fays, * Love 
* itepped in to my afliftance, and contributed much to the furthering 
* of what I never could have arrived at without it.” Does not this 
curious fentence imply, that our hero was in purfuit of fomething, at 
which he fhould never have arrived, had not love removed it farther 
from his reach ? 

. But he commits a greater blunder in a few pages more ; for he tells 

us, that he ‘ pith gh malicious kind of pleaiure in the confufion 
* that his ab/ence would occafion at home ;’ and, two or three lines 
lower, we find, that this ab/ence is his prefence ; for he goes home di- 
reftly to increafe his family’s diflrefi. 1 am fure if this tranflator, rather 
fitter to tranflate foles than fenfe, has any family, the many inftances 
he gives of his being a thorough-paced blockhead muft increafe ¢heir 
diftrefs. And we have reafon to with the ft of writing had never 
feized him, when we are reminded of fits by the frequent {wooning 
of his hero. 

In the 17th page of the firft volume, he introduces a lady lighted 
by her fon. ‘This fame fon muft furely have been a luminous body, 
or he could not have lighted his mother; a flambeau, or perhaps a 
farthing-candle ! 

Talking of a wedding, he tells us, ‘ There had not been any time 
* to make fuitable preparations for it; and that for this reafon, they 
‘ had invited but very few, and determined to keep the whole a fe- 
* cret for fome days at leaft.” The preparations are certainly what 
‘were invited, and they alfo were to be kept a fecret; tor we cannot, 
after the moft curious fearch, difcover that few and «whe/e relate to 
any thing elfe. ‘There is no other fubftantive in the compafs of the 
Page to which thefe two words can be poflibly reconciled. 

r. S— tells us, that he had relations of all ages and profeffions, 
who found him conftant employment. As he makes no exception 
here, have we not room to think he fometimes helped his coufin the 
butler to clean the knives, or his brother's fon at the corner of the 
ftreet to wipe fhoes? 

Having been wounded in a duel, he fays, ‘ My wounds clofed 
* daily more and more, and they took care to divert me, and kee 
‘ me as chearfal as they could, by continual meflages, &c.’ Coul 
any man have more comfortable wounds? They not only diverted 
and kept him chearful, but brought him continual meffages; which, he 
informs us a litile lower, (and indeed he had been otherwife ungrateful 
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to thefe neceffary and ufeful wounds) 4e looked upon as fo many teftimo- 
nies of their friend{bip and chleem. 

From thele few obfervations the reader will be enabled to form a 
judgment of the work ; the ¢rue merit of which we would by no means 
depreciate. But beauties equal to what we have {elected abound in 
every page. Are not then the writers of a Review to be pitied, be- 
caufe obliged to run over fuch pieces of incoherency, abfurdity, and 
nonfenfe ? and if we fling them afide, without reading them through, 
as unworthy of the public attention, will any body blame us? 


‘ Art. 24. Numbers 1. and U1. containing thirteen foeets, of the Hiftory of 
the Popes, from St. Peter to Benedi@ X11. inclufrvely. Tranflated 
from the French. With additional Notes and Ot/ervations by the 
Tranflator. 


The tranilator, in his addrefs to the public, has produced fome 
firong prefumptions againit the common received opinion, that the 
original hittory of the popes was written by Mr. Bruys, who has been 
decried as an apoftate from the religion of Rome. Abroad, this work 
has been imputed to a fociety of Janfenifts in France, who concealed 
their names, left they fhould have been expofed to the vengeance of 
the ecclefiaitical powers in that country. ‘They are faid to have in- 
trulted the care of the publication to Bruys, who at that time refided 
at the Hague; and thence arofe the opinion of his being author of 
the performance. If we confider that Mr. Bruys was but fix-and- 
twenty years old when the work appeared compleat ; that he began 
his travels in the nineteenth year of his age, and was employed in 
Holland upon a periodical work, intitled, Critique definterefee des jour- 
neaux literaires, et des ouvrages des fravans, we can hardly fuppofe him to 
have been really the author of this work, which could not have been 
compiled without great ftudy and clofe application. But whofoever 
might have been the author, he has finifhed his tafk with great care, 
accuracy, and {pirit. The authorities are well collated, and judi- 
cioufly ufed ; the remarks are juft and pertinent; the ftile is free, | 
concife, and perfpicuous; the narrative is entertaining ; the frauds 
and impofture of the church of Rome are deteéted and expofed ; 
and the whole work may be juftly denominated a proteftant compo- 
fition. ‘Though no event of confequence mentioned in Bower's hif- 
tory is here omitted, but, on the contrary, feveral eflential particu- 
lars omitted by him are related by this author; yet this fecond num- 
ber comes lower down than his firft volume, which ends with the 
death of Celeftine 1. The fourth number will extend farther than 
his fecond volume; and the fixth, compleating the firft-volume of 
this work, will be brought down to the year 816; whereas the three 
volumes of Bower reach no lower than the year755. ‘That gentle- 
man has been conviéted of having fervilely tranflated Tillemont ; and 
we will venture to fay, he has been as much indebted to this work, 
though he has not had the modefty or gratitude to take the icaft no-» 
tice of it in the whole courfe of his produétion. , 

The tranflation is elegantly printed in quarto. The tranflator ap- 
pears to be a mafter of the French language. His judicious notes 
demonttrate that he is perfectly well acquainted with the fubjed : 
his ftile is {pirited and correét ; and we heartily recommend his per- 


formance to the encouragement of the public. 
Hh 3 . Art. 
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Art. 25. 42 anfwer to that important queftion, whether it is lavful for 
the profefjors of the Chrifiian religion to go to plays? with fome foli- 
loquies annexed. 8vo. Pr. 6d. Buckland. 


The pious author of this little piece having, in imitation of the good 
St. Auftin, taken it into his head, that the devil’s favourite place of re- 
fidence is a play-houfe, endeavours to difluade his readers from ven- 
turing into one: a project, which confidering the prefent tafte of the 
age, is about as likely to fucceed as would be a fcheme to prevent 
eating and drinking, by proving them incentives to vice and intem- 
perance. Left we thould be ignorant of what he means by going to 

lays, this ingenious gentleman has taken care to inform us in the 
three firft lines: ‘ by going to plays (/ays be) [ mean going to thofe 
* aflemblies where tragedies, comedies, and fuch diveriions are per- 
* formed.’ Having thus obligingly explained himfelf, he proceeds {o 
fhew the unlawfulnefs of thefe aflemblies, by obferving that, ‘ the de- 
* fign of the managers and actors or performers is to excite and in- 
* creafe in all who go to them a love and a fondnefs for the fenfual 
« pleafures they exhibit ; and therefore, fince fuch is their aefgz, it is 
finful for Chriftians to encourage them in it, as every one does who 
* goes toaplay.” In anfwer to which affertion we will venture to 
affure our anti-theatrical friend, that he is fadly miftaken ; and that 
the defign of the manager, actors, &c. is evidently no-«more than the 
defign of this honeft gentleman’s taylor, barber, fhoemaker, &c. viz. 
a defign to get money, and provide for themfelves, by fupplying the 
neceflities, and contributing to the pleafures of others ; and that they 
have really no more as/ign to make men wicked, than he (this author) 
has to make them /azgh; which, notwithftanding, may happen, in 
{pite of his intentions to the contrary. 

His next argument againft going to plays, has a little more fenfe in 
it ; which is, that attendanee on piays is inconfiftent with the ferious 
and feafonable performances of the important duties of family and 
fecret worfhip, which is neglected for this diverfion. But our author 
does not fee, that he is arguing from the abufe to the difufe ; and that 
it is the excefs, and not the thing itfelf, which is in any degree cul- 
pable. He adds, that thirdly, play-houfes are places of manifold 
temptations ; and that, on this account, we ought never to go to them. 
He then indulges his vein of enthufiafm in what he calls three /okl- 
quies, where he cries out, ‘O my poor foul, my wretched foul! what 
‘ will become of me! God be merciful to me a moft foolifh and 
wretched finner, and fpare me, and make me to become wife unto 
falvation! Lord help me evermore to abftain from all affemblies 
for fenfual diverfions, and to withftand and overcome all temptations 
* to them! and, with thy afliftance, I will read thy holy word, and 
* go to thofe religious aflemblies that meet to worihip and to enjoy 
‘ thee. 1 will go to them to hear the Gofpel preached, which fhews 
‘ the right and effectual way to be faved.’ 

Our author {pends about twenty pages in this declamatory fafhion; 
and concludes with a quotation from one of Watts’s hymns. 

Upon the whole, we do not think this writer againft the ftage poffeffed 
of quite fo much wit as Jeremy Collier ; nor would we, in frie of this 
formidable performance, advife meffieurs Garrick and Rich to part with 
their patents before next winter, 
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¥ Art. 26. A Review of the Military Operations in North America, from 
the commencement of the French hoftilities on the frontiers of Virginia in 
1753, to the furrender of Ofwego, on the 14th of Auguft 756. In- 
terfperfed with various obfervations, charatters, and anecdotes ; ngce/- 
fary to give light into the conduc of American tranfaGions in general, 
and more efpectally into the political management of affairs in New 
York. dna letter toa Nebleman. Pr. 35. few'd, Dodiley. 


This performance is written in a fpizited ftile, which however is not 
altogether free from affeétation and fuflian. ‘Fhe author obferves a 
clear and diftinét method, and great perfpicuity runs thro’ his whole 
narration. He gives us a fuccin‘t account of the factions in New 
York for a feries of years paft, which he attributes chiefly to the reft- 
lefs ambition and undue influence of Lieut. Gov. De Lancey, whofe 
picture he draws at full Iength, and, we may fay, in very black co- 
lours. According to our author, the great lofies we have fuffered in 
America have been chiefly owing to the difappointed ambition of De 
Lancey, who, jealous of the reputation of governor Shirley, practifed 
all his arts to ruin his chara&ter, and to obitruét his fchemes, which 
were formed mott judicioufly for the good of the public. The wri- 
ter profeffes the greateft veneration for truth: however, we think in 
his letter there is an appezrance of an attachment to a party, which 
may have led him undefignedly to exaggerate the ations of his fa- 
vourite, whofe juftication feems to have been the principal defign of 
his performance. Befides De Lancey, and fome others mentioned in 
the pamphlet, Sir William Johnfon too, againft whom our author 
brings feveral heavy charges, is accufed of having done more preju- 
dice than fervice to the public caufe; but as he has produced no 
vouchers in fupport of the truth of his narration, and other accounts 
have been different from his, we can only fay that fides eff penes auc- 
torem. We think, that, according to his own plan, he ought to have 
been more full in his account of the tranfaétions of the year 1753, 
which the French lay the greateft ftrefs upon, in their endeavours to 
throw the odium of the firlt hoftilities on the fubje&ts of Great Bri- 
tain; and we wifh this the more, as the author appears very well 
qualified to fet the incroachments of the French in a juft light, and 
to detect the fophiftry of the arguments ufed by them to periuade the 
world that their defigns were honourable, and that they meant no 
harm by continually teadng forces to America. 


Art.27. A letter of abufe to oo G—Ak, Ef; 8vo Pr. 6d. 
ocott. 


On perufing this pamphlet, we find that it muft be read backward, 
like a witch’s prayer, and that the word aéufe means flattery. It 
feems to have been written by fome dirty menial of the theatre, with 
a view of fhewing his loyalty, and recommending himfelf to the fa- 
vour of the fovereign of Drury-Lane. His majefty however is not 
greatly obliged to his liege fubjeét for the performance, which is very 
poor and contemptible. As Mr. G k’s conduét in the manage- 





ment of his little kingdom, together with the wrongs of M——n and 
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our readers will, we hope, excufe any abftracts from a thing which 
could neither convey inflruction, nor afford the leait entertainment ta 


them. 
Art. 28. The propofal, commonly cailed Sir Matthew Decker’s fcheme, for 


one general tax upon houfes, laid open ; and fbewed to be a deep con- 
certed projed to traduce the wifdom of the legiflature, difguiet the minds 
of the people, and ruin the trade and manufafures of Great-Britain. 
Svo. Pr. is. 6d. Shuckburgh, 


The author of this pamphlet appears to us to have treated his 
fubje& with great precifion and impartiality, and we think he has 
clearly demonitrated the impracticability of the {cheme for dropping 
all other taxes, and railing fix millions of pounds a year by one 
general tax upon houtes, which he juftly obierves, ‘ mutt be a decep- 
* tion according to the plan of its author, as the fame fum of money 
‘ is to be annually raied, fewer people are to contribute towards it, 
¢ and thofe who are contributors are to pay a great deal lefs than they 
‘ did before ;* all which, it is evident, cannot poilibly be. 


/ Art. 29. Lifoon reflored. A vifion. 


This poem feems to be the work of a man of tafte, who pof- 
feffles fome genius for poetry. He has handled his fubject with fo- 
lemnity, and there are tome flights of fancy in it that cannot fail to 
recommend it to true judges. ' 


/ Art. 30. The Antigallican privatecr ; being a genuine narrative from her 
leaving Deptford, Sept. 17, 1756, to the prefent time. Containing, 
among other particulars, an account of the taking the Duc de Penthievre 
Eaft-India-man, wich was afterwards detained at Cadiz; and the 
proceedings thereupon. To which is added, A letter from the Efcurial ta 
Lord W- -. . Shewing the general fentiments of the Spaniards, in 
relation to the war between England and France. By a Gentleman juft 
arrived from Cadiz. 8vo. 15. Reafon. 


This is a cold, infipid narrative of the feveral tranfa¢tions relating 

to the faid privateer, colleéted moftly from the news-papers, and inju- 
dicioufly thrown together; though the author endeavours to fhew his 
{kill in political knowledge, by being fevere upon the charaéter of the 
late lord Albemarle. The letter from the Efcurial, added at the end 
of the narrative, is vague and trifling, and contains a patched medley 
of feveral fubje&ts. ‘lhe author of it, before he had attempted to 
compofe Latin verfes, fhould have learned to write Latin. 
Of the letter of thanks to Mr. Pitt, inferted in this pamphlet, and 
which we have alfo feen in the news- papers, we are to judge from 
the following paragraph, publithed on Tuefday, April 26. in an even- 
mms-paper. 

The letter faid to be writ to Mr. Pitt by the owners of the Antigallican 
privateer, is looked upon as the mof? audacious forgery that has been put in 
practice for fome time. The ufe of fuch an artifice to raife the price of a 

are or foares in the privateer, gives too much reafon to think that the 
court of Madrid has wery good ground for ordering the prize to be reftored 
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to the French. Indeed we are credibly informed that fome of the balls fred 


the privateer came afbore at Corunna: 

If the fhip is not delivered up, and, we are forry to tay, we have 
no reafon to think fhe is, a letter giving Mr. Pitt thanks for her 
being reftored, is a grofs affront to his character; from which the 
fociety whofe name was made ufe of ought to clear themfelves, 


Art. 31. Anfwer 0 Dr. William rreer* xe letter concerning the num- 
ber of inhabitants, within the London bills of mortality. Wherein the 
doéior’s letter is inferted at large, bis arguments proved inconclufive, and 
the number of inhabitants increafing. By George Burrington, E/q; bere- 
tofore governor of North Carolina. 8vo. 15. Scott. 


Dr.Brakenridge, from feveral calculations, concludes, that the num- 
ber of inhabitants within the bills of mortality, till about the year 
1708 increafed ; from thence to 1743, it remained nearly in the fame 
ftate : but, that fince this period, it has been continually diminifhing. 
Governor Burrington ftands up for the propagation of mankind: he 
compares the dottor’s hypothefis to a cathedral anthem. He affirms, 
that more people of quality refide within the bills of mortality during 
the winter-feafon now, than in former times; that church-yards have 
been enlarged, and their number increafed ; that the children of Papitts, 
Jews, Greeks, Lutherans, Moravians, Anabaptifts, and other diflenters, 
are not baptifed according to the rites and ceremonies of the Englifh 
church. But, with the governor's good leave, we muft obferve that 
this was likewife the cafe before the year 1743 ; and therefore the ar- 

ument will not avail him——He fays, where the number of Infty 
acer is large, many are the merry-begotten babes ; that when 
the father is an honeft fellow, and a true church of England-man, the 
new-born infant is baptifed by an indigent prieft, and the father pro- 
vides for the child ; but Papilts, Jews, and other diffenters, fend their 
baftards to the Foundling Hofpital——Surely this circumftance will 
not invalidate the dottor’s inference, for they are baptifed. With re- 
gard to the increafe of burying-places, it proves nothing but that the 
old cemeteries were full; and this would have henmanal without any 
immediate increafe of mortality. Befides, it may have been the ef- 
fect of whim or fafhion. People may affeé& a change of fituation for 
their dead as well as their fiving bodies. The governor {peaks 
feelingly of the hardfhips to which bachelors are expofed from 
pregnant wenches that {wear baftards againft them, as well as the 
cruel methods practifed by parifh-nurfes for the deftruétion of inno- 
cent babes. But he happens to be a little miftaken about the revé- 
lution of the edict of Nantz: we fuppofe he means the revocation of 
the edict, which took place not, as he fays, in the reign of Charles, 
but in that of James If. We are likewife afraid, that even Dr, 
James's powder wil! not greatly contribute to an increafe of the inha- 
bitants : nor can we perceive great weight in the argument, fuppo- 
fing that the decrcafe of the number of houfes in London is not a 
proof that the number of inhabitants is diminifhed. Nor can we 
think the dottor’s reafons are generally /rivolent ; nor do we compres 
hend for what purpofe the governor has introduced the fimile of /a- 
wating without mercury, Which is a procefs we do not underftand, un- 
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lefs he means the flavering of an idiot. Neither can we agree with 
the learned governor, in his opinion, that there never was, nor ever 
will be, any fituation for a city where five millions of people could 
live. He will, we apprehend, find feveral cities in China that contain 
each a much greater number.——On the whole, we do not doubt but 
Dr. William Brakenridge may be miftaken in his computations ; but 
we do not pretend to determine whether he or governor Burrington 
has the better title to a place in Bethlem College, of which the latter 
fays the doctor’s arguments feems to favour. 
t 


¥ Art. 32. An alarm to Great-Brita'n ; with an invitation to repentance, 
fiom the refpite of judgment. Reprefented in a fermon delivered at 
Northampton, February 11, 1757. Appointed to be obferved as a day 
of general and public fafling, humiliation and prayer. Publifbed at the 
earnef? requefi of the congregation that heard it. By R. Gilvert. 
Svo. Pr. 6d. Buckland. | 


This is a plain, fenfible, and pious difcourfe ; but as it contains 
nothing very remarkable either in regard to ftyle or fentiment, we 
fhall not trouble our readers with any extracts from it. 


Art, 33. Evident proofs; or, an anfwer to the memoire raifonné of the 
court of Berlin,,in vindication of the condu& of the courts of Vienna 
and Drefden. With a feries of original letters that paffed between the 
king of Poland and the king of Prujfia; and other interefting pieces. 
7A ranflated from the original printed at Warfaw. 4to. Pr. 25, Od. 

WEN, 


The king of Pruffia, in order to juftify his invafion of Saxony’, pub- 
lithed fome time ago a memoire raifunné, of which we have given an ac- 
count ina former number. As he alleged in that memorial, that tho’ he 
committed the firft hoftilities, he was not the aggreffor in the prefent 
war betwixt him and the queen of Hungary, but that, as the courts of 
Vienna, Peterfbirgh and Drefden, having entered into a treaty to 
invade and fhare his dominions, he was obliged, by a prefling necef- 
fity, to take poffeffion of Saxony, as a means of his own defence; 
the author of thefe evident proofs endeavours to juftify the conduct of 
the court of Drefden, and affirms, that the Pruffian memorial contains 
Only vain, unproved affertions, glofied over with an air of probability. 
After giving a very affecting account of the prefent miferies of Saxony, 
he informs us; that the king of Pruffia, in the end of Auguft laft, 
afked a tranfitus innoxius, or peaceful paflage through Saxony for his 
army, protefting folemnly, at the fame time, that he had nothing to 
charge the king of Poland with, however, without waiting for an 
anfwer, he entered the eleétorate with his army, and the very next 
day after he begun to aét in a hoftile manner, palliating his infringe- 
ment of the law of nations, by alledging, that he had feveral copies 
of papers containing matter fufficient for juft fufpicion againft the 
court of Saxony. If he had entertained fufpicions againft the king 

-of Poland, ‘ Why (fays the author) did he not afk an explanation of 
* them before he proceeded to hoftilities, as he had done three times at 
‘ the court of Vienna with regard to the intentions of that court?’ In 
anfwer to the king of Pruffia’s accufation of the ele€tor of Saxony 
for acceding with the queen of Hungary to the treaty of Peterf- 

burgh, 
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burgh, by which a partition of the Pruffian dominions was made 
among the three contraéting parties, the author declares, firft, That 
the treaty of Peterfburgh was purely defenfive ; the ca/us faderis, or the 
very condition of its being put in execution, was hoftilities being firft 
commenced by the king of Pruflia againft any one Of the allies or the 
republic of Poland : and fecondly, ‘That though the elector of Saxony 
was invited by the two emprefles to accede to that treaty, yet the nego- 
tiation for that purpofe was never brought toa conclufion. He adds 
likewife, that the king of Pruffia’s unexpected invafion of Saxony, 
evidently fhews the great neceflity of taking precautions againft his 
ambition ; and that though in defenfive alliances, the allies, for the 
moft part, mutually ftipulate aiiiftance to each other in troops or 
money, yet natural equity does not circumfcribe free ftates by fuch 
narrow limits ; but that one ally may engage as principal with ano- 
ther, in a war undertaken for the defence of cither of them, and con- 
fequently may ftipulate for a fhare of the conqueits to be made: 
which principles, he fays, cannot be difavowed by the houfe of 
Brandenburgh, as they have been practifed by the great elector Fre- 
deric William, in his treaty with Lewis XIV. in 1656; with the 
ftates-general of the united provinces in 1672 ; and with the houfe of 
Auftria againft Sweden in 1658. Though this memorial is diffufe and 
immethodical, yet we think the author of it produces many things 
which greatly invalidate that of the court of Berlin. ‘There are 
many inaccuracies in the tranflation, and, by feveral expreffions, the 
tranflator feems not to underftand the different idioms of the Englith 
and French languages. . 


Art. 34. Some obfervations on the ufe of the agaric, and its infufficiency in 
fopping hamorrhages after capital operations, ina letter toa furgeon in 
the country. By George Neal, furgeon to the London-hofpital. wo. 
Pr.1s. Robinfon. 


We recommend this pamphlet as an honeft effort to undeceive the 
public of a miftaken notion that may prove fatal to the lives of our 
fellow-creaturest After all the encomiums which have been beftowed 
upon the fungus called Agaric, Mr. Neale has proved, by experience, 
that its efficacy has been exaggerated ; that it will fail nine times in 
ten inftances of application ; and that its failure is often attended with 
death. If this is really the cafe, as we believe it is, from the feeming 
candour and moderation with which Mr. Neale’s letter is written, the 
infufficiency of the agaric cannot have efcaped.the knowledge of thofe 
practitioners by which it has been fo loudly extolled ; and therefore 
they are inexcufable in having concealed their conviction from the 
world, which their error has tended fo much to miflead in an affair 
of fuch importance to human life. Mr. Neale is likewife dubious 
of the fungus vinofus, which has been ufed as a ftyptic in amputations 
by Mr. Ford, though it dees not appear that he ipeaks on this fub- 
ject from experience. We with that he, and other judicious gentle- 
men of the profeffion, who practife in hofpitals, would prove, by ex- 
periments, the virtue of this efcrefcence, as well as of the Aycoperdon 
which has been fo much celebrated in France for its reilringent 


quaiity. 
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yArt.35. Old Englifh valour: being an account of a remarkable fea- 
engagement, anno igot. Written by Sir Walter Raleigh, Kut. very 
proper to be read by fea-officers and Britifo failrs, 8v0. Pr. 6d. 
Baldwin. , 


This is a nervous, well-written account of the famous engagement 
of Sir Richard Greenville, in the fhip Revenge, near Flores, one of 
the weftern ifles, where, with the comp!ement of an handred men, 
he maintained a battle againft fifteen large fhips of war, from three 
o'clock in the afternoon, ‘till nest morning, when all his ammuni- 
tion being expended, the greater part of his crew killed or maimed, 
his fhip utterly difabled, and himielf mortally wounded, he directed 
the gunner to fet fire to the vefiel, that fhe might not fall into the 
hands of the enemy, This order would have been obeyed, had not 
the captain and other officers interpofed, and confined the gunner to 
his cabin. They capitulated witlf the Spanifh admiral, Don Alphonfa 
Bacan, brother to the marquis of Santa Cruz, and furreadered upon 
honourable terms. Don Alphonfo exprefled the utmoit elteem and 
admiration of the gallant Greenville, who died on the fecond day 
after the engagement, in which athoufand Spaniards had been de- 
ftroyed. The admiral of the Hulks, and the Afcenfion of Seville, 
were funk along-fide of the Revenge ; a third reached the road of St. 
Michael’s, where fhe funk alfo; and a fourth was run afhore by the 
men to prevent her foundering at fea—— Tempora mutantur. 


Art. 36. The life of Mr. Fobn Van, a clergyman’s fon, of Woody, in 
Hampfoire. Being a Series of many extraordinary events, and furprifing 
wiciffitudes.. In which are foewn, among a great number of fingular and 
mery occurrences, bis entrance inte the army as a trooper ; his bravery 
againft the rebels; his marriage with an heirefs of eight hundred pounds 
a year, at St. Tve’s in Huntingdonfhire; bis condu& in high life ; his 

favours from fortune, and redudiion to poverty. Written by bis friend 
and acquaintance, G.S. Green. 2 vols: Pr. 6s. Noble. 


This is the life of a poor country clergyman’s fon, who, after 
enlifting as a trooper, marries afarmer’s daughter, with whom he gets 
i50col. fortune, which he foon runs through, being a man of an 
indolent unthinking temper, but extremely benevolent ; and his wife 
dying fome time after, he and his fix children fhip themfelves off for 
the plantations, where the fecond vol. clofes, leaving us room to hope 

that the ingenious Mr. Green will furnifh us with a fupplemental account 
of their adventures in other parts of the world. 

The fituations of this piece are quite in low-life; it every where 
abounds with attempts at humour, which are but faint, and we could 
not find any thing interefting in the whole. 


( Art.37. Lowe and friendip: or, the fair fugitive. Exemplified in the 
hiftories of two families of diftinction in the weft of England; and inter- 
Jpersd with a variety of charaéiers, and feveral pleafing and interefling 
incidents. i2mo. Pr. 3s. Reeve. 

This novel has at leaft the merit of being crouded with incidents, 


all of them fo much within the {phere of civil life, as not to wander 
into 
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into romance, though fome of them pafs beyomd the bounds of pro- 
bability. The adventures don’t, indeed, much affect ; and fome of 
them are not well unravelled. 

Perfons who are, however, fond of ftory, and don’t relifh the breaks 
of it by reflections, will not here have their impatience peftered with 
them. The march of the narrative is lively, natural, and uninter- 
rupted ; the language plain, and properly adapted to common life, on 
which the fubjeét-matter turns. ‘Thofe, in fhort, who like novel- 
reading, will have as little room to complain in this, as in moft other 
pieces of the like nature, with which the people have of late years 
been fo abundantly entertained. 


SArt. 28. The Anti-gallican ; or, the hiftory and adventures of Harry 
Cobham, Efp; infcribed to Louis the XV th, by the author. 12mo0. Pr. 45, 


Lownds. 


The Anti-gallican is a good popular title, and herein, as far as we 
can judge, confifts the whole merit of the piece ; it is indeed vox & 
pretera nibil, which we would recommend to the author as a motto 
to his fecond edition. 


Art. 39. The mufe in a moral humour: being a colleGion of agreeable and 
inftrutive tales, fables, paftorals, &c. By feveral bands. 8v0. Pr. 34: 
Nobile. 


Whoever made this collection, is a friend to virtue and morality, as 
well as a man of tafte, the pieces being moft of them judicioufly 
chofen, and {uch as tempt us to read, and at the fame time contribute 
to polifh the mind. Among them we find Mr. Pope’s fine epiftle from 
Eloifa to Abelard, where 

‘ Black melancholy fits, and round her throws 
« A death-like filence, and a dread repofe.’ 


with Mr. Parnel’s celebrated ermit ; his rife of woman; and feveral 
others, moit of them equally beautiful. 


/ Art. 40. The love of the world deferibed, and proved to be inconfiftent 
avith the love of God. A fermon preached on February the 11th, 1757. 
Being the day appointed for a folemn faj? and humiliation. By ‘Fobn 
Cook/ey, 4.M. F.R.8. retor of the united parifbes of St. Antholix 
and St. Fobn Baptift, London, and minifer of Wimbledon in Surry. 4t0. 
Pr. 1s. Sandby. 


Mr. Cookfey’s fermon is, according to the prefent fafhion, fo larde 
with quotations from fcripture, that very little of his own is 
either for praife or cenfure ; nor has it indeed any thing through 
that might diftinguifh it from the reft of the difcourfes on this occafi 


Which dally took their turn, and were forgotten. 






' Art. 41. The report of the general officers appointed to inquire into the \con- 
dud of major general Stuart, and colonels Cornwallis and earl of Effing- 
ham, Decewber 8, 1756. To which is prefixed, bis majefty’s warrant, 


8v0. Pr 6d. Cooper. 


This is a plain account of whatavas fpoken, and reprefented in 
writing, by the three officers above-mentioned, in their own jultifica- 
won 
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tion at the inquiry into their conduét ; from whence the three generat 
officers, Ligoneer, Hufke and Cholmondely, who were appointed by 
his majefty to examine them, declared, ‘ That their conduét was 
‘ clear from any fufpicion of difobedience of orders, or neglect of 


« duty.’ 


Art. 42. The trial of the lady Allured Luxury, before the lord chief juftice 
Upright, on an information for a confpiracy. 8vo. Pr. 1s.6d. Noble. 


As the lady mentioned in the title page is a foreigner, fhe is tried by 

a jury of half foreigners and half Englifh, her council being Mr. 
Burgamot, and Mr. ferjeant Perfume. The chief of thofe witneffes 
which appear againft her'are, Henry True-britain, lord Good-mind, 
three hundred C s of great rank, the lord mayor and the whole 
court of aldermen, general Fufileer, captain Hardy, and John Type, 
printer and bookfeller ;—— and of thofe who are examined in her de- 
fence, are my lord b—p of ——, Mofes Cappadocia, lord Sixieme at 
the head of the whole club of W—s, Mr. Silver-filk, mercer, the 
duchefs of St. Prendre, the marchionefs de Brug, the countefs of De- 
moivre, and the whole college of phyficians, with their prefident.+— 
After the examination of the witnefles, the jury brought in the pri- 
foner guilty of every charge in the information ; ‘ but on her return 
* from her trial, fhe was refcued by a mob of nobility and gentry, 
* who now entertain and carefs her in defiance of all law and juftice ; 
* and asthey are all known, we hear a proclamation will be iffued 
* againft them, in which their names and titles will be particularly 
* fpecified — God fave the king.” Such is the iffue of the trial, which 
we think is written with fpirit and elegance, and, under the mafk of 
gaity, contains a great deal of genteel fatyr. We do not intirely ap- 
rove of the author’s dedication, which appears a little motley, be- 
ing half ferious, and half comical ; but in the trial he has’ obferved 
more propriety, and made each of the perfons ‘peak in character. As 
the effects and confequences of luxury are a very thread-bare fubje&, 
we do not find any thing new in this performance; however, the 
author, by his manner of prefenting his inftructions, has given them 
the appearance of novelty ; and though they have been repeated a 
thoufand times before, they cannot, however, be too often incul- 


cated. 





/ Art. 43. An appeal to the people: part the fecond, On the different deferts 
and fate of admiral Byng and his enemies: the changes in the laft 
adminifiration: the year of liberty or thraldom. 8vo. Pr. 15. 6d. 
forgan. | 
This pamphlet contains fome very fevere, and we think not unjuft, 
ri€tures upon the refolutions of the late court-martial at Portfmouth. 
The author having, in his title page, abfurdly coupled a motto from 
{cripture, and another from Horace, begins in his ufual bombaft ftile, 
with fuch intricate and perplexed periods, that it is very hard to dif- 
cover in them any fenfe or Englifh. But in his difcuffion of the refo- 
lutions of the court-martial, he is much more diftinét, and the greater 
part of his obfervations are reafonable and judicious. ‘Towards the 
conclufion, however, he has again indulged his appetite for furious 


railing and invective, and for feveral pages has let loofe his pare 
an 
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and his pen againft the diffenters in the city, who, according to him, 
are blood-thirfty hypocrites, and ready, at the defire of the minifters, 
to fuftain the caufe of Satan againft Chrift. 


/ Art. 44. Objervations on the condu& of the late adminiftration; particu- 
larly in regard to our lofs of Minorca: and on our foreign tranfa&ions, 
which may have been the fatal caufe of it. 8vo. Pr. 1s. Cooper. 


There are many very fenfible remarks in this performance ; how- 
ever, it has all the appearance of having proceeded precipitately both 
from the author and from the prefs. 





——_ 


Art.45. ENGRAVING. 


R. Strange has at length publifhed his Beé/arius ; which, in 

our opinion, is by far the moft elegant and beft finifhed print 
that any artift of this nation ever produced. We need not now envy 
other countries their Edelinck, Nanteuil, Audran, Freij, and Le Bas. 
This excellent engraver has already equalled the beft of them; and 
we prognofticate he will infinitely furpafs them ali, if his merit meet 
with due encouragement. 





Owe friends of Mr, Pott, furgeon to St. Bartholomew’s hofpital, 
having complained that he was too feverely treated by the authors 
of the Critica] Review, in their remarks upon his laft pamphlet on a 
abegeod kind of rupture ; they take this liberty of affuring Mr. 
ott, that they would be much better pleafed with an opportunity of 
commending, than with any occafion to depreciate his produétions. 
They are very well-difpofed to believe him innocent of the charge of 
plagiarifm, and own his little treatife is writ with accuracy. They 
mutt likewife confefs, that he was unjuftly taxed with having quoted 
Chefelden: but this error, which was of no confequence, the Re- 
wiewers were led into by the miftake of the young gentleman by 
whom the remarks were communicated. After having made this fa- 
crifice to candour, they muft be allowed to make the public ac- 
uainted with the following circumftances, which they have been at 
ains to collect on the fubjeét of that {pecies of rupture in which the 
inteftine, or omentum, is found in the fame cavity, and in contaé& | 
with the tefticle. A good many years ago, Dr. Hunter and Mr, © 
Sharp diffe€ted together two ruptures, which happened to be on dif: 
ferent fides in the fame fubjeét. In one of thefe the inteftine was 
found contiguous to the tefticle. Inftances of the fame kind after- 
wards occurred to the do€tor’s obfervation. He communicated the 
to Mr. Chefelden ; and it was generally fuppofed, that this contiguit 
of the inteftine was owing to a rupture in the tunica vaginalis. As 
fach it is exhibited in the z1ft plate, inferted by way of illuftration to 
Chefelden’s remarks on Le Dran’s operations ; and there Mr. Hunter 
is exprefsly mentioned as the perfon from whom he had the cafes ; 
though the late Dr. James Douglas had given him the firft account of 
thefe herniz. Anatomifts were ftill in the dark with regard to the 
true formation of thefe ruptures: yet we find an obfervation which 
almoft amounts to a difcovery, in a treatife on the hydrocele, publifhed 
in the year 1755, by that ingenious and accurate anatomift Mr. John 
Douglas. ¢ In aa infant I difleted two years ago (fayshe, ina = 
; ‘ p. 168. 
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* p. 168.) the peritoneum was formed exaétly the fame as in moft 
* animals, an elongation fent off from it being expanded over the 
* tefticles, and the fpermatic veffels, &c. running behind it ; fo that 
‘ there was no tunica vaginalis, and the cavity in which the tefticles 
* were lodged was evidently continued with the abdomen. In this 
* cafe, a hernia would be found in the fame cavity with the tefticle.’ 
But the exaét manner in which thofe ruptures are formed, was lately 
defcribed as an inference by the learned Halier, in his Opu/cula Patho- 
Sogica. ‘Treating of the herniz congenitz, he firft defcribes the fitua- 
tion of the tefticles in the fcetus, sad the nature of the tunica vagina- 
lis open towards the abdomen before it receives the tefticle ; then he 
makes his inference in thefe words: ‘ Herniarum, ni fallor, congeni- 
* tarum modus hinc elucefcit, quo generantur ; patulus eft proceffus 
‘ peritonzi fub renibus pofitus, qui expectat teftem invitatque aperto 
“ oftio, atque eo deorfum ex folita lege pulfo urgetur, inque fcrotum 
* una difcendit. Cum autem his in corporibus teftes eodem cum in- 
* teftinis facco omnino contineantur, nihil eft fingularis five inexpetati, 
* fi ea in apertum faceum a levi vi depreffa fuerint.’ Neverthelefs, he 
fpeaks dubioufly on the fubjeét, and feems to think that the proceffus 
peritonzi is not open in difeafed bodies. Dr. Hunter, from this hint, 
concluded that thofe herniz, even in adults, in which the tefticle and 
inteftine or omentum were contiguous, had been originally formed 
in this manner. He diilefted a great number of bodies in order to 
afcertain this conclufion ; he confirmed it by repeated experiments, 
he procured drawings, he made preparation of the parts, he demon- 
ftrated it to his pupils ; fo that he feems to have been the firft who 
made the proper application of Haller’s theory. If Mr. John Douglas 
explained the fame particulars to his pupils, without having any com- 
munication with Dr. Hunter, both thefe gentlemen have the merit of 
the a. Mog x ah et tu vitula, et hic—— With refpe& to Mr. Pott, 
we underftand he defired to fee Dr. Hunter’s preparations before he 
publifhed his pamphlet, and was permitted to examine them with the 
utmoft freedom. He might, therefore, have taken notice of this 
@ircumftance ; and in that cafe he would have been exempted from 
all fufpicion of arrogating to himfelf a difcovery which he did not 
make. Indeed we think it would have been but common juftice to 
r WORN all the three who had preceded him in thefe curious re- 
earches. 


—. 





— 


* _* Whereas Meffl. N—le have declared their intention to profe- 
@ute the authors or publithers of the Critical Review, for having 
falfely, malicioufly, and fcandaloufly infinuated, that they had pro- 
feffedly exercifed the office of midwives, in delivering authors of fou- 
terkins in wit ; all thofe unhappy perfons who have been delivered 
of fuch fouterkins by the faid Met N—le, are defired, for the faké 
of truth, to give evidence on the trial. Then we make no doubt it 
will be proved to the fatisfaGtion of all the world, that the faid Meff, 
N—-le not only praétifed the obftetric art in fuch cafes, but alfo 
made and drank brown caudle with their authors ix the fraw, and 
endeavoured to rear their monftrous productions, to the great annoy- 
ance of the public, and difgrace of the nation ; though providentially 
not one of them furvives, 
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